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N VILLE CHAMBERLAIN: 
‘LET US PRAY...’ 
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On such simple slips as these is 
kept the constant —- the 


daily movement of freigh 


cars 


AST YEAR the two million 

freight cars on American 

railroads traveled more than 19 
billion miles. 


Yet every minute of every day 
the location of every one of 
these two million freight cars 
is known and recorded by the 
railroads. 


Railroad men are rightly prqud 
of the magnitude, the utility 
and the efficiency of this far- 
flung and intricate job of rail- 
roading. One of them, in a re- 
cent address, accurately pic- 
tured it in these words: 


“Consider the fact that any 
shipper anywhere on this 
continent may today load a 
car of freight whether on a 
team track, at a station, or 





on his private siding; 





“that more than a hun- 
dred thousand such cars will 
be loaded each day at nearly 
that many different locations, 
and consigned to nearly one 
hundred thousand different 
destinations; 


“that these cars will be mar- 
shaled in trains, and tonight 
will be hauled all over this con- 
tinent for delivery to their hun- 
dred thousand consignees; 


“that all this is done without 
further thought or anxiety on 
the part of the shipper; 


“that the coordination be- 
tween railroads is so nearly 
perfect that each of these 





on American railroads 








cars moves under constant 
supervision and control from 
origin to destination, moving 
freely and interchangeably in 
any train, pulled by any engine, 
or if necessary repaired any- 
where en route with standard 
parts at standard cost! 


“A moment’s consideration of 
that free flow of continent-wide 
commerce demonstrates it is no 
overstatement to say that it is 
a daily and hourly miracle of 
effective coordination, st 
planned out all at once in «ny 
grand scheme, but worked out, 
bit by bit, by practical railrc id 
men in the carrying out of th ir 
daily task.” 
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Raymond Moley, Editor 
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BOTH SIDES HEARD FROM: Please dis- 
continue my subscription to Nerws-WEeEEK 
when it expires. 

I do not care for such pro-Fascist tenden- 
cies as News-WEEK has shown of late. 
The slurs made at every opportunity 








it against the Spanish Peoples Front govern- 
ment, who after centuries of slavery have 
m broken the chains of Feudal Monarchy and 
g formed a democracy, are too flagrant to pass 
| unnoticed. 
n ELEANoR GAMPP 
Alhambra, Calif. 
e, 
® Received your invitation to renew my sub- 
y- scription for the News-WeEeEK: but your at- 
d titude in regard to Spain I regard entirely 
un-American and unworthy of impartisan 
journalism, 
What would your paper have to say, if in 
f this country our government forces would 
) destroy a few dozen Protestant churches 
le and murder a few preachers? and finally turn 
over the government to foreign communistic 
10 agents ? 
, This exactly happened in Spain in a sys- 
1S tematic way: only in immense greater pro- 
portions, 
of So you will understand—why I have no 
t use for your paper—. 
) Rev. WiLi1AM Paut 
1 Cunningham, Kan. 
cf 
t, . 
EMBALMERS: In regard to News-WEEK 
d Magazine on page 12 [Mar. 27] under the 
. heading pisaster: Hundreds Perish as Texas 
if Rural School Explodes. 


Surely the American people want news, 
such as News-Week magazine has done in 
the past. 
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I personally take the magazine and thor- 
oughly enjoy the contents. But this column 
on Disaster is very damning to the profes- 
sional embalmer. 

I am sure the person that wrote this article 
had no intentions of damning any profession. 
This article should have been proofread. 

Just what would that New London area 
have done had it not been for the profes- 
sional embalmer? With the grace and ease 
the way they handled the situation. Not only 
in that major disaster but in the Ohio region 
during the flood. You'll please note that 
there were no mass cremations in either dis- 
aster. 

Surely the writer should acquaint himself 
more with the Professional Embalmer. 

Froyp A. SCHENK 

Schenk Funeral Home 

Yankton, S.D. 


CAMEL’S HAIR: I read with interest the 
account of the Golden Jubilee of Hart 
Schaffner & Marx in the Apr. 17 current is- 
sue of NEws-WEEK, and especially the first 
two paragraphs under the subhead of “Styles” 
on page 39. 

The camel’s-hair coat has always been of 
great interest to me although I have never 
personally owned one, and [I was struck by 
the statement that the one brought back in 
1912 for Hart Schaffner & Marx was claimed 
by them to be the original one in this country. 
My own recollection is somewhat otherwise, 
and it is borne out in part... by a catalogue 
of Messrs. Brooks Brothers, issued by them 
in the Spring of 1908 and depicting ...a 
double-breasted Polo Ulster with two rows of 
five mother-of-pearl buttons and a loose belt 
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Top. . Exclusive Knit Velvet Las- 
tex .. like shimmering mermaid’s 


scales! Non-wrinkling . . $5.95 


Right. . Uncut Velvet Wool, skirt 
front, $6.95. Other Floating Bra 
emits. 2 2 2 2 o $3.95 & up 


If you wear a bra in a formal 
.. you need Floating Bra 
on the beach! 


FLOATING BRA’s high, glamorous 
line .. its slim waist, narrow hips 
and uplifted Empire effect .. make 
other suits look and feel obsolete! 
Floating Bra is modern! Scien- 
tific! Its patented inner bra can’t 
be pulled down by the rest of 


the swim suit! 

Floating Bra suits, exclusive with Gantner, at smart stores 
everywhere! Or write bust measure, weight, choice of color. 
(Style book upon request. Canadians, write us.) 
GANTNER & MATTERN CO., Dept. N 
San Francisco Mdse. Mart,Chicago 1410 Bdwy., N.Y. 
Makers of America's Finest Swim Suits 
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PATENT PENDING 


Flexible Fetherwates 


MAZING slipper ease and softness! A newly in- 
vented Nunn-Bush process gives you feather 
lightness and high flexibility without sacrificing 


normal arch action or support. ... (I/lustrated: The 
Chester, Selected Light Weight Brown or Black Calf, $10.00). 


NUNN-BUSH SHOE COMPANY. MILWAUKEE-NEW YORK.SAN FRANCISCO 


__ Ask your leca! Nunn-Bush dealer about the built-in 
2S ae Nunn-8ush weight distributor arch. 





CU TEIO OSS: arcvins peopte na 


NEWS-WEEK a necessary aid to] keeping fully in- 
formed on every phase of the passing scene. Its 
erisp, brilliant style... its intimate, dramatie ae- 
tion photos ... its exelusive presentation of the 
news plus authoritative predictions on that news— 
these lead to a full and thorough understanding of 
the questions of today. Subscribe now ... you will 
find NEWS-WEEK both absorbing and profitable. 


NEWS -WEE K 





2 Mr. J. E. Lowes, Jr. 
Circulation Manager, NEWS-WEEK 


y 1270 Sixth Ave., New York City 
Mail The sol 
2 . Eater my subscription to NEWS-WEEK for 1 year $4 [J 
2 years $6) lIenclose remittance [) Bill me later [} 
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of the same material all around .. . Further 
inquiry from the woolens department of 
Brooks Brothers revealed that this coat . . _ 
was made of pure camel's hair from the 
Jaeger establishment in Austria, the piece 
goods being supplied by it to Brooks Brothers, 

It is my further recollection that coats like 
this were by no means new in Brooks Broth- 
ers’ stock in 1908 but had been cut and made 
by them for several years previous to that 
time, but concerning this I have no definite 
evidence at hand. They were not, however. 
very different in appearance from the white 
tennis ulsters which the Brothers Doherty 
wore on their memorable visit to this coun- 
try in 1902, 

I also feel quite sure that an essentially 
similar, if not exactly the same, garment has 
been carried in stock continuously ever since 
by this old-established New York house, 
which has in fact been the actual originator, 
adapter, or importer from abroad of many of 
the clothing styles which have continued and 
increased in popularity over a long period of 
years, although in many cases other clothiers 
and outfitters have claimed to be the origina- 
tors of such articles of masculine apparel 
These claims ‘have evidently, in many in- 
stances, been due merely to lack of knowl- 
edge on the part of the later claimants that 
their discoveries had been anticipated, in 
some cases years in advance, by a house 
which they were perhaps prone to consider 
old-fashioned instead of being, as it fre- 
quently is, several jumps ahead of its more 
“popular” and, in their own eyes, more 
sprightly rivals ... 

GARETH GALES 
Garden City, N.Y. 


SIT-DOWN: Apropos of the sit-down 
strike at the Charles M. Schwab Summer 
residence, Immergrun—an infinitesimal tem- 
pest in a teapot—there are a few facts in the 
case that are not generally known and bring 
ing them to light would not be welcome to 
those who call successful and enterprising 
men capitalists with a tone of meanness in 
their voices. 

To some, 30 cents an hour might seem a 
very mean wage, but this is supplemented by 
the following: (1) free rent in a house with 
all the modern conveniences: gas, electric 
light, hot and cold water, a laundry, bath, and 
heat; (2) free potatoes and perhaps other 
vegetables: (3) free hauling of coal and dray- 
age of other things; (4) free use of a team to 
plow ground also furnished as a garden for 
their own use: (5) many other things they 
receive aS individuals that could not be gen- 
eralized. 

[ am a poor man and do not know Mr. 
Schwab except by sight. I come to his de- 
fense for no other reason than as a matter ot 
justice to him with the full belief that he is 
treating his employes fairly and moreover 
would probably have granted them an in- 
crease in wages had they merely asked for it 
instead of succumbing to the contagion of the 
sit-down strike. 

J. PENNYPACKER ForsyTH! 

Loretto, Pa. 


OPEN-MINDED: I wish to compliment 
you on your excellent magazine, It is one of 
my weekly chores to read it from cover to 
cover each week. It gives me all of the news 
that I wish to get, and in such an interesting 
way! I like all of the departments but espe- 
cially do I enjoy the manner in which you 
present the church news. I always look for 
afticles on religion in any magazine but your 
open-minded and honest presentation of news 
from any and all denominations is the best I 
have ever read... 


S. J. Patrick 
Mapleton, Iowa 
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TESTIMONIAL: Capt. Arthur P. Cronin 
prought the City of Rayville into New 
york Harbor with a cargo of 1,500 
monkeys from India. “One female 
monkey got sick on the way over,” he 
said. “One of the passengers, a doctor 
from the Rockefeller Institute, heard 
about this sick monkey. ‘Give her,’ he 
said, ‘some Lydia Pinkham compound.’ 
Damned if it didn’t work.” 

STRANGE INTERLUDE: In Dayton, 
Ohio, Jane Cowl starred in a road- 
company version of “First Lady,” last 
season’s Broadway play about Wash- 
ington society. During the third act, 
she suddenly turned to the audience: 
“I’m sorry to interrupt, but too much 
noise is being made backstage for me 
to continue.”” Miss Cowl strode to the 
wings, silenced the stagehands, and re- 
turned to the stage: “Now, where were 
we?” 


GENERAL WELFARE: Representative 
Clifford Hope, Kansas Republican, told 
a House subcommittee why his State 
should get a reforestation station: 
“The creation of this station would help 
grow trees in the State of Kansas and 
I am for it. We do not have enough 
trees out there to conduct a decent 
lynching.” 


PusLic DEMAND: A petitioner sought 
temporary parole for a Texas prisoner 
convicted of practicing medicine with- 
out a license. ‘“‘Why does he need a 
furlough?” demanded Gov. James V. 
Allred. Petitioner: “Well, he’s got a 
lot of patients that need attending to.” 

PENAL PHoBiA: Chicago psychiatrists 
frowned: “Decidedly unhealthy 
Uncalled for . Very dangerous.” 
Warden Fred Hunt of the Granite, 
Okla., reformatory had boasted of an 
effective disciplinary measure: he 
dressed rambunctious prisoners in 
Mother Hubbards and pink panties, 
and rouged and powdered their faces. 

Acapemic Aip: At an alumni dinner, 
President Stanley King of Ambherst 
College boasted he had often helped 
students who overdid their Saturday 
nights and landed in jail: “It happens 
that I own a piece of real estate in 
Springfield [Mass.] which is good Sun- 
day bail. I am only too happy to 
oblige.” 


NON-NEGOTIABLE: In St. Paul, Minn., 
John Mahoney was robbed. But he 
made no frantic efforts to trace the 
thief. He just waited. The loot: 23 
homing pigeons. 

Justice: “Sidney Levy!” cried a 
Fairfield, Conn., court clerk. A man 
Stepped to the bench. “Levy,” said the 
Prosecutor, “you are charged with 
reckless driving. Guilty or not guilty?” 
‘Not guilty,” Levy replied. The court 
had almost convicted him before he 
gathered his wits and protested: he 
was the wrong Sidney Levy, in court 
merely as a witness. 
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Possibly it is a coincidence that at regu- 
lar ‘‘check-up’’ periods, systematic users 
of Listerine Tooth Paste present excep- 
tionally sound and healthy teeth. 


That is to be expected; while Listerine 
Tooth Paste cleanses thoroughly, it also 
cleanses gently and safely. 


You may wish to make a mental note 
of this fact: Teeth brushed twice a day 
for the equivalent of ten years with Lis- 
terine Tooth Paste, show precious enamel 
to be absolutely unharmed. Not so much 
as the slightest mar or scratch. 


Not all tooth pastes are so thorough 
and yet so safe. Choose yours with care. 


Lampert Puarmacat Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


VERY LITTLE TO DO 
THIS TIME ~ YOU MUST 
BE USING LISTERINE 
TOOTH PASTE 

























JUSTERINE My TooTH POWDER 
Omitting soap permits 
use of finer, more 
thorough cleansers 
25¢ ana 40¢ 














































































NEW S-W-EEK 


30,000 GAMMAS 


IVIDE this drop into 50,000 parts. 

Each part is a gamma—1 /28,329,000 
of an ounce. Yet in such tiny units research 
chemists find the secrets of long life and 
efficient operation of electric machinery 
—of refrigerators and electric clocks, 
of lamps as small as a grain of wheat, and 
great turbines that supply electric power 
to a whole city. 
A smear of oil, a chip of metal, a scarcely 
visible film on a polished surface—these 
are clues to improved designs. Working 
with drops on a microscope slide, General 
Electric scientists are able to detect even 
as little as 1/1,000,000,000 ounce of im- 


purity. And so, in the Research Labora- 
tory, in Schenectady, they check and ex- 
amine, contributing of their skill and 
experience to the final perfection of the 
finished machine. 


Scientific research requires attention to a 
thousand details, patience to carry out 
innumerable experiments, clear under- 
standing of the fundamental principles 
of nature. And the results of this pains- 
taking research in the world of the very 
small are longer life and lower cost of 
operation in the manufactured products 
that you use. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars for every 
clollar it has earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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DIP LOMACY: Budgetmakers Talk of Armament Perils; 


Roosevelt Aligns U.S. and Britain for ‘Preservation of Peace’ 


In the House of Commons last week, a 
debonair bright-eyed orator in slightly 
funereal clothes—morning coat, striped 
pants, old-fashioned wide-winged collar, 
and a black ‘silk necktie—gave British 
taxpayers a shock. 

Extracting budget proposals from an 
ancient red-leather dispatch.box, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer Neville Cham- 
berlain announced an advance of 3 
pence on the income tax to 5 shillings in 
the pound (25 per cent) and a brand 
new corporation-profits surtax (see 
next page). Reason for these steps: 
Britain’s record five-year $7,500,000,000 
rearmament program. 

The same day, President Roosevelt 
sent revised 1937-38 budget estimates to 
Congress (see page 7). Determined to 
improve Uncle Sam’s_ accounts, the 
President called for economy and 
warned: “. .. The principal danger to 
modern civilization lies in those nations 
which, largely because of an armament 
race, are headed directly toward bank- 
ruptey .. . The United States is spend- 
ing a far smaller proportion of govern- 
ment income for armaments than the 
nations to which I refer. It behooves 
us, therefore, to continue our efforts to 
make both ends .. . meet.” 

Discussing Chamberlain’s budget at 
a subsequent press conference, Mr. 
Roosevelt significantly qualified his in- 
dictment of arms-amassing nations: a 
distinction should be made between 
those arming expressedly or impliedly 
for offense and those which had joined 
the race reluctantly and for defense 
only. Britain, the President indicated, 
should be classified as an arms-for-de- 
fense country. 


In a letter for The Christian Science 
Monitor's Coronation edition—published 
last week—Mr. Roosevelt wrote: “It is 
a simple statement of fact ... that the 
United States and Britain have one 
great common concern—the preserva- 
tion of peace throughout the world .. .” 


These incidents, typical of Presiden- 
al friendliness toward Britain, provid- 
ed background for one of Washington’s 
liveliest topics: Mr. Roosevelt’s known 
desire to act in behalf of universal 
amity—and growing indications that he 
Would like to do so in cooperation with 
London. To some observers, the Roose- 
velt gestures even hinted at possibly 


historic maneuvers beneath diplomatic 
Surfaces, 


BaLtoon: Aug. 26 last year, Arthur 
Krock surprised the world with-an in- 





ACME 
George Lansbury: peace promotor 


timation of possible White House action 
to promote international friendship. Un- 
der four-column headlines, The New 
York Times’ Washington correspondent 
predicted that Mr. Roosevelt might 
shortly call a peace and disarmament 
conference of kings, dictators, and dem- 
ocratic statesmen. 

Mr. Roosevelt officially cold-watered 
the Krock article but didn’t dispel a 
widely held belief—the White House 
had sent up a trial balloon. 


Leading pacifists showed interest but 
took no action—except George Lans- 
bury. Britain’s lovable, bewhiskered 
ex-Labor chief tried to sell the idea all 
round Europe. In Berlin last week, he 
announced that even Adolf Hitler had 
promised participation in a conference 
“to establish economic cooperation and 
mutual understanding ... if President 
Roosevelt or the head of some other 
great nation will take the lead. . .” 

That “pledge’—afterward virtually 
nullified by Nazi modifications—elicited 
favorable but qualified reaction to the 
conference project from Britain’s Prime 
Minister, Stanley Baldwin, and from 
Japanese officials. President Roosevelt, 
far from taking the hint, promptly dis- 
claimed any intention to call a world 
parley at present. 


Visirors: Recent events nevertheless 
have emphasized White House interest 
in foreign affairs. . Coinciding with an 





apparent change in Roosevelt tactics— 
toward immediate economic instead of 
political objectives—a succession of 
mysterious comings and goings has 
piqued curiosity: 

Walter Runciman. The President of 
Britain’s Board of Trade arrived in the 
United States Jan. 19 for an eleven- 
day “holiday,” made a “purely social 
visit” at the White House, saw Secre- 
tary Hull, and departed silently. But in 
London the following month he admit- 
ted having had “several conversations” 
touching on Anglo-American reciprocal- 
trade-pact possibilities. 

Sir Otto Niemeyer. Arriving Jan. 21, 
the Bank of England’s Vice Governor 
promoted in New York a cooperative 
agreement between organizations rep- 
resenting American and British holders 
of foreign bonds. Remaining several 
weeks in this country on unidentified 
business, he successfully eluded prying 
reporters. Likely topic of interest to 
this international monetary expert: 
Stabilization of currencies as an exten- 
sion of the Anglo-American-French 
steady-money pact. 

Mackenzie King. In 1935, Canada’s 
Premier paid Mr. Roosevelt a “social 
visit.” Result: the United States-Ca- 
nadian trade pact. Two months ago, 
Premier King again came to Washing- 
ton, and conferred with both the Presi- 
dent and Secretary Hull. Dismissing 
talks with Mr. Roosevelt on American- 
Canadian subjects as “purely personal,” 
he refused to say whether they had dis- 
cussed broader questions. 

Lord Tweedsmuir. Canada’s Gover- 
nor General, reaching Washington Mar. 
30 for a three-day stay at the White 
House, smilingly asserted that he 
couldn’t engage in any “official” talks. 
But the President pointed out that if 
they both sat on a sofa soliloquizing 
aloud they couldn’t help overhearing 
each other. Like Premier King, Lord 
Tweedsmuir will shortly have an op- 
portunity to transmit Mr. Roosevelt’s 
views to fellow British statesmen gath- 
ered for the Coronation (see page 19). 

Norman Hezekiah Davis. America’s 
“Ambassador-at-Large” reached Lon- 
don last month to attend the 22-nation 
Sugar Conference. Real mission: to 
tackle European statesmen on cur- 
rency-stabilization, tariff-cutting, and 
disarmament possibilities. He already 
has held several conferences. This 
week, he is expected to discuss Anglo- 
American relations with Foreign Secre- 
tary Anthony Eden, First Lord of the 
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Rearmament: the Ark Royal, Britain’s new $15,000,000 aircraft carrier 


Admiralty Sir Samuel Hoare, and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Chamber- 
lain. 


AGENT: Meanwhile a Princeton-trained 
Belgian statesman has joined the cast; 
his may prove to be the most important 
role of all in the peace plot. 

Three weeks ago, Britain and France 
asked Paul van Zeeland, Belgium’s 44- 
year-old Premier, to discover ways for 
reducing world tariffs. Hearing that 
van Zeeland planned to visit the United 
States early next month—to receive an 
honorary Princeton degree—Mr. Roose- 
velt promptly invited him to call at the 
White House. 

Van Zeeland derives added prestige 
as a representative of the “Oslo pow- 
ers’’—Sweden, Finland, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Belgium, Luxemburg, and the 
Netherlands. Last week these liberal, 
pacific little democracies* crowned two 
months’ discussions at The Hague by 
completing an arms-control pact. 

Onlookers believe the President, fail- 
ing results by other means, might find 
the Belgian Premier an ideal agent 
through whom to exert American in- 
fluences aimed at economic reforms. 
Known as an honest and independent 
neutral, van Zeeland could negotiate 
with Continental nations in an atmos- 
phere free of suspicions that might sur- 
round direct proposals from any mem- 
ber of the British-American-French 
money-pact group. 


ImPLicaATIONS: Acting on Davis’ re- 
ports that Britain has no present in- 
tention of slowing up its mammoth 
arms program, Mr. Roosevelt has re- 
putedly dropped earlier plans for a 
direct disarmament appeal—in favor of 
the indirect, or economic, method of 
approach. 

Realists doubt that times are ripe for 
far-reaching economic adjustments. But 
economists concede the _ theoretical 
points: 

Whether attained piecemeal—by wide 
extension of the Hull trade-reciprocity 
principle—or through an international 


“Combined population: 29,000,000. 





conference, a general tariff reduction, 
accompanied by currency stabilization, 
would enormously stimulate world 
trade. This in turn would tend to re- 
vive prosperity, restore good will, and 
break down war-born economic nation- 
alisms. 

If “autarchic (self-sufficiency-seek- 
ing) countries like Germany and Italy 
would participate, so much the better. 
Even such controversial matters as 
German demands for the restoration of 
lost colonies and for loans to finance 
commercial rehabilitation might be 
taken up as part of an economic re- 
generation plan. 

Should isolationist States refuse to 
side with trade-promoting countries ex- 
cept upon onerous political terms, 
democracies could act without them. 
This would tend to align liberal na- 
tions into a powerful commercial (and 
inferentially political) front that could 
not fail to impress war-wordy dictators. 

In the end, no matter how one-man 
States lined up, the cause of peace— 
and disarmament—would be advanced. 


DirFIcuLTiEs: AS an opening wedge 
for large-scale tariff cuts, nothing 
would please Secretary Hull more than 
conclusion of an Anglo-American trade 
treaty. Last week Davis’ activities, 
coupled with Board of Trade President 
Runciman’s support, enhanced pros- 


pects for his project—despite two 
major uncertainties: 
At London’s Imperial Conference, 


opening May 14, British and Dominion 
statesmen will discuss the five-year-old 
Ottawa pacts—preferential-trade trea- 
ties diverting business into empire 
channels. Opinion is divided as to 
whether an Anglo-American treaty 
would unduly weaken these imperial 
bends. 

To satisfy American public opinion, 
settlement of Britain’s defaulted $5,107,- 
447,000 war debt would probably have 
to precede any grant of trade privileges 
by Washington. Last week Chancellor 
Chamberlain renewed previous offers to 
negotiate “whenever circumstances... 
might warrant hope of a satisfactory 
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result”—in other words, whenever Lon. 
don could be certain of drastic conces. 
sions. 


‘MapnEss’: That Chamberlain had y 
expectation of paying anything t 
Washington this year was made cles 
by his fiscal proposals. His sixth ang 
probably last budget (he is slated fo, 
the Prime Ministership after Baldwin’, 
expected retirement this Spring) pro. 
vided nothing for the American debt, 

He put 1937-38 expenditures , 
$4,314,240,000—up 714 per cent; nearly 
a third of this—$1,390,000,000—for <¢. 
fense. Anticipated revenues would pro. 
vide a theoretical $1,260,000 surplus, jp 
place of last year’s $30,000,000 deficit 

Even the budget’s huge defense ap. 
propriation represented only a part of 
the year’s military disbursements. Th 
government also will float $400,000.09 
of war-preparedness loans, first instal). 
ment of a five-year $2,000,000,000 bor. 
rowing program. 

As he dwelt on the cost of new guns 
planes, and battleships—and gradually 
led up to unwelcome tax announcements 
—Chamberlain kept the crowded Com. 
mons in good humor. “Helpful Henrys,” 
he revealed, had offered many sugges. 
tions to solve the revenue problem—ipn. 
cluding imposts on bachelors, cosmetics, 
bicycles, cats, dogs, debutantes, fiction, 
loud-speakers, speculators, and stock- 
market and horse-racing tips. 

Finally he let out the bad news. In. 
come tax—a rise of 3 pence to a basic 
rate of 5 shillings in the pound (25 per 
cent); annual yield, an extra $75,000- 
000. Corporations—a new surtax of 20 
to 33% per cent on “prosperity” in- 
comes exceeding either average 1933- 
34-35 profits or 6 per cent of capitaliza- 
tion; yield, $125,000,000. 

Actually, the 5-shilling income levy 
didn’t mean that every taxpayer must 
shell out 25 per cent of his taxable 
earnings. Among Britain’s 22,000,000 
wage earners, only some 4,000,000 pay 
an income tax; and of these about 75 
per cent—tthose in the lower brackets— 
will pay rates scaled below the new 
maximum. 


Nevertheless, the rate once again em- 
phasized the relatively high direct-tax 
burdens borne by British citizens. Ex- 
ample: a married, childless Briton re- 
ceiving $5,000 annually pays $660 in- 
come tax; a similarly situated New 
Yorker pays Federal and State levies of 
only $170. 

The new surtax, or “national defense 
contribution,” promises to make heavy 
inroads on the profits of concerns shar 
ing in the current rearmament boom 
Example: a company this year earls 
$800,000, or $200,000 more than the 
1933-34-35 average; out of the ‘excess’ 
profits, it will pay additional taxes of 
$54,000. . 

Chamberlain’ regretted. the heavier 
burdens but justified their necessity: 
“Though we shall never use our weap 
ons for aggression, we must arm ..: 
to make sure of peace...” 

Prophesying reduced levies ‘perhaps 
some day when this madness of arming 
is over,” the Chancellor fervently ad¢- 
ed: “Let us pray that day may come 
soon!” 
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BUDGET: The President and the Republicans 


Preach Thrift to Embarrassed Democratic Spenders 


The man and the voice were at their 
pest that night: “Now the credit of the 
family depends chiefly on whether that 
family is living within its income. And 
this is so of the nation .. . If, like a 
spendthrift, it throws discretion to the 
winds, is willing to make no sacrifice 
at all in spending ... it is on the road to 
pankruptcy.” 

Oct. 19, 1932, on Pittsburgh’s Forbes 
Field, Franklin Delano Roosevelt cam- 
paigned for votes; Federal economy 
made fine preelection doctrine. In the 
years to come, he would practice other 
doctrines: spend to resurrect business; 
spend to feed the hungry; spend to for- 
ward social reform. 

In his annual budget message to 
Congress last January, Mr. Roosevelt 
swerved back toward 1932: ‘“Expendi- 
tures must be planned with a view to 
the national needs; and no expansion of 
government activities should be au- 
thorized unless the necessity ... has 
been definitely determined and funds 
are available.” 

Last week he completed the circle: 
“While I recognize many opportunities 
to improve social and economic condi- 
tions through Federal action, I am con- 
vinced that the success of our whole 
program and the permanent security of 
our people demand that we adjust all 
expenditures with the limits of my bud- 
get estimate.” 


Ficures: Between 1932 and 1936, 
Federal expenditures had risen from 
$5,153,644,000 to $8,879,798,000,000, and 
the annual deficit from 3,147,919,000 to 
$4,763,841,642. By last week, the cur- 
rent year’s deficit had grown to $2,086,- 
408,031, and the accumulated public 
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he would cut 10 per cent 


James F. Byrnes: 








debt approached $35,000,000,000. De- 
spite the upsurge in heavy and con- 
sumer-goods industries, tax collections 
had fallen far below expectations; re- 
lief rolls still sucked at the national 


tPeasury; price inflation was already _ 


more than a threat. 


These circumstances compelled Mr. 
Roosevelt to revamp his January esti- 
mates—and his forecast of a “layman’s 
balance” in the fiscal year beginning 
July 1. The salient figures of last week’s 
message: 

Revised revenue estimates for current 
fiscal year, $5,224,000,000, down $604,150,- 
000 from expected total; 1937 expendi- 
tures, $7,781,000,000, or $295,279,493 less 





INTERNATIONAL 
Pat Harrison: the President’s economies 
discomforted the President’s friend 


than predicted; anticipated deficit at the 
fiscal year end, $2,557,000,000—$308,871,- 
226 above the President’s previous fore- 
cast. : 

Estimated receipts in next fiscal year, 
$6,906,000,000 or $387,607,197 below Jan- 
uary predictions; suggested expendi- 
tures, $7,324,000,000; anticipated 1938 def- 
icit, $418,000,000, excluding about $400,- 
000,000 for debt retirement. 

“I regard it as extremely important 
that we should achieve a balance. ... 
for the fiscal year 1938,” he told Con- 
gress, “and I appeal to you to join me 
in a determined effort to bring about 
that result.” ; 

The President did more than appeal; 
he served notice that if Congress in- 
sisted upon spending beyond budget 
limits, it must answer to the voters for 
the result: “The Treasury will be pre- 
pared by November next to present... 
suggestions for such new or additional 
taxes as may be necessary...” 


Then, in a single succinct sentence, he 
disposed of the budget’s bone: “I rec- 
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John Taber ‘supported’ economy 


ommend... $1,500,000,000 .. . for work 
Ry 


‘Bur’: Mr. Roosevelt had talked 
economy; what would he do? That 
afternoon correspondents besieged him 
with variations of the question; they 
left the White House with few definite 
answers. 

The President had promised to do all 
he could to eradicate the 1938 deficit, 
and he had suggested two means—both 
difficult, both limited in practical appli- 
cation. He would shave departmental 
expenditures below appropriations; he 
would hasten liquidation of “recovera- 
ble assets” like the $1,155,727,051 of 
outstanding RFC loans. 

His relief estimate invited a critical 
storm. House liberals considered it any- 
where from $1,000,000,000 to $1,500,- 
000,000 too low. Senator James F. 
Byrnes and a phalanx of-other conser- 
vative Democrats lined up to cut it 
$500,000,000. WPA officials privately 
thought it a piece of evidence that the 
President had scaled his budget not by 
“the national needs” but by administra- 
tion convenience. 

Mr. Roosevelt had said at a press con- 
ference that the $1,500,000,000 should 
be enough to avoid relief-roll cuts; WPA 
figures demonstrated that the whole 
sum would support only 1,800,000 of the 
2,100,000 on work projects. The WPA 
—now spending $148,000,000 a month— 
would be lucky to retain two-thirds of 
it after Resettlement, National Youth 
Administration, and a host of flood-con- 
trol, public-works, and other projects’ 
sponsors had finished chipping bits here 
and there. 

Presidential strictures against bil- 
lion-dollar spending threw. Mr. Roose- 
velt into conflict with some of his Con- 
gressional stand-bys—among them. Pat 
Harrison of Mississippi, chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee. 

In late years the patient Senator has 
strung along with many a White House 
measure “because Mr. Roosevelt wants 
it.” Now Harrison wants Congress to 
dole out $1,000,000,000 to State schools 
within the next five years. Last week 
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he reluctantly agreed to scale it down 
to $25,000,000 the first year, but he held 
tenaciously to an idea which might 
open the Federal Treasury to a new and 
continuous drain. 

Mr. Roosevelt declined to say wheth- 
er this bill, Senator John Bankhead’s 
tenant-aid measure, Senator Robert 
Wagner’s housing hopes, or a batch of 
others might fall by the way; all would 
suffer if the President bound Congress 
to the spirit of his message. Southern 
stalwarts like Byrnes—never friendly 
to huge relief’ expenditures for black, 
non-voting constituents—preferred to 
slash WPA, cut all regular appropria- 
tions.10 per cent, and put some of the 


money into measures promising direct - 


returns at the polls. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace ac- 
knowledged that the White House mes- 
sage endangered his plans for crop in- 
surance and subsidized production con- 
trol—a prospect ‘that aroused powerful 
lobbies. “We are for economy,” said 
Edward A. O’Neal, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
“but we are not for an economy that 
will paralyze agriculture.” 

Agriculture afforded Republicans a 
chance to embarrass the Democrats. 
Representative John Taber of New 
York challenged the majority to cut the 
pending $927,398,548 Agriculture De- 
partment appropriation by 10 per cent. 

“I call upon the members of the 
House to support the economy message 
of the President,” Taber taunted his op- 
ponents. Squirming Democrats, un- 
willing to let the G.O.P. grab credit for 
thrift, voted down the proposal: 219 to 
32. 

The President counted upon such loy- 
al and mighty machine captains as 
Chairman Robert L. Doughton of the 
House Ways and Means Committee and 
Speaker William B. Bankhead to win 
the economies he really wants. Last 
week Bankhead thought the prospects 
were rosy: “I am sure that the purpose 
and spirit will meet with fine response.”’ 


NLRA: Answers to 


From Employers and Workers 


Questions 


Since the Supreme Court of the United 
States upheld the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, thousands of employers and 
employes have asked the National La- 
bor Relations Board to clarify their po- 
sition under the statute. The following 
questions and answers are typical of the 
queries received and the replies given 
by the board. All were provided by a 
responsible official of the NLRB. 

Q. My employes are demanding that 
I recognize their union. What am I sup- 
posed to do? A. You must accept that 
union as the exclusive collecting bar- 
gaining agent for your employes, if a 
majority of all your employes wish it, 
and try to reach an agreement on 
wages, on hours, and on working con- 
ditions. 

Q. Do I have to reach an agreement 
as a result of collective bargaining with 
a union? A. You do not, but you must 
try in good faith. _ 
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Q. Must I agree to employ only union 
workers? A. No. As long as you bar- 
gain sincerely, terms of your agree- 
ment concern only you and the union, 
though the union has a right to demand 
a “closed shop.” 

Q. Does the law take away my right 
to fire an employe? A. No. You have 
full right to fire, as always, except that 
you cannot fire an employe because he 
belongs to a union or is active in organ- 
izing. 

Q. What determines whether a busi- 
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Senator Wagner’s labor act 
inspired an NLRB quiz 


ness is under NLRA? A. If, roughly 
speaking, a concern imports 50 per cent 
of its materials from outside the State, 
or exports a like proportion of its prod- 
uce, its labor relations affect interstate 
commerce. This generally holds good 
even if one figure is very low, provided 
the other is correspondingly high. How- 
ever, disputed cases must be decided 
by the Supreme Court as they arise. 

Q. What types of industry do not 
come under NLRA? A. Local busi- 
nesses such as hotels, laundries, dry 
cleaners, small groceries. 

Q. Does the NLRA set up wage and 
hour standards? A. No; it merelyyag- 
sures workers the right to bargain for 
such standards. 

Q. Are employe-representation plans 
or company unions legal? A. They are 
always suspect but may be legal if 
workers under them are completely free 
of company control or. influence. 

Q. Who decides what organization, if 
any, shall represent workers in a given 
unit of industry? A. The National La- 
bor Relations Board, if properly asked, 
will hold a secret election among em- 
ployes to see what representation they 
want. The board will “certify” the or- 
ganization chosen by a majority of 
‘voters; it then becomes the exclusive 
bargaining agent for all employes. 

Q. Will the Labor Relations Board 
charter an employe-representation plan 
which does not violate the law? A. No; 
the board does not issue “charters.” 
But it will certify any organization 
chosen by a majority of workers, pro- 
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vided no unfair labor practice is jp. 
volved. 

Q. How can I draw up a legal en. 
ploye representation plan for my ep. 
ployes? A. You cannot; your employe; 
must be left free to organize in thei; 
own way, and you must avoid influen.. 
ing them. 

Q. Is it legal for my employer to pay 
officers of his representation plan fo, 
time spent at such duties? A. No. Any 
payment of workers’ representatives hy 
an employer is an unfair labor practice 

Q. Who determines whether an ep. 
tire industry, a company, a single plant 
one department of a plant, is the proper 
unit for collective bargaining? A. The 
Labor Relations Board, after invest}. 
gation of conditions and the history o 
collective bargaining in an industry, 
names the appropriate unit. (This de. 
cision, like all decisions of the boarj 
may be appealed in a Federal court.) 

Q. After such an election, can , 
worker choose not to join the selecte 
organization? A. Yes; but it woul 
still bargain for him on wages, hours, 
and conditions of work. 

Q. May an employer file a complaint 
against his employes under NLRA, or 
demand an election? A. The law forbids 
employers’ unfair practices; it says 
nothing about “unfair practices” by 
workers. The board has not entertained 
requests for elections from employers, 
on grounds that most such requests are 
designed to frustrate collective bargain. 
ing, rather than advance it. 

Q. My employes are perfectly satis. 
fied, but a union that a few of them be- 
long to is picketing my plant. Will the 
board put a stop to this? A. No. Th 
board has no jurisdiction over picket- 
ing. If you think it is illegal, go to your 
State court. 

Q. Have employes the right to or 
ganize during working hours, under 
NLRA? A. No; but they may do # 
during lunch hour, which is their own 
time. : 

Q. During lunch can employes orgat 
ize on company property? A. Yes. ' 

Q. If organizers persist in activity 
outside of meal hours, may an employer 
discharge those who thus disobey his 
regulations? A. Yes. The board will 
uphold the discharge of anyone wh0 
violates legitimate regulations. 

Q. An employer may not threate 
employes with loss of their jobs if they 
organize; may organizers threaten ul 
ion prospects with loss of jobs in é 
closed-shop drive? A. The act give 
the board no jurisdiction over such? 
complaint against an organizer; the eit 
ployer may have recourse to the cour’ 
and laws forbidding coercion. 

Q. We have recently been organizig 
a union. The boss called us together 
and spoke against the union. Is this 
legal? A. No. The board will take a 
tion against him. 

Q. My former employer moved 
another State to get away from our & 
ion. Isn’t this discrimination agains 
us for union membership? A. It is, 
the board will take up your case, # 
though practical remedy and relief ® 
this situation is difficult to apply. 

Q. Is it illegal under NLRA for# 
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FIESTA IN TEXAS 





Lewis Hart and Josephine Spencer: King Antonio XIX 
and her Imperial Highness, Empress of the Russias 





The Old Trail Drivers’ Association and 
(at right) the young ladies of Astrakan 


od 


Texas Cavaliers march past the Alamo 


In 1836 Gen. Sam Houston whipped Santa Anna’s Mexi- 
cans at San Jacinto, and Texas became an independent re 
public the next year. In 1891 President Benjamin Harrison 
went to San Antonio, and the city ‘celebrated both his visit 
and the victory with the first Battle of Flowers. 

Last week San Antonio dedicated six glittering days to 
the annual Fiesta de San Jacinto. Citizens donned bright 
costumes, crowned King Antonio XIX and an ‘Empress of all 
the Russias, gave tinsel titles to debutantes and gay young 
men, and marched in a parade 5 miles long. Floats took 
their names, and young ladies their titles, from Russian 
provinces: thus Miss Jane Lewis (below) became Lady 
Jane of the House of Lewis, Duchess of Astrakan. 
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WIDE WORLD 
Blood in California . 


union to strike for recognition before 
asking the board to hold an election and 
certify it as bargaining agent? A. No. 
The act says: “Nothing in this act shall 
be construed so as to interfere with or 
impede or diminish in any way the right 
to strike.” 


cz 
LABOR: Notes on Lewis, Green, 
Hershey, Steel, Ford, Spinach 


One day last week John L. Lewis 
strode from the. Labor Department 
Building in Washington. Camera men 
darted toward him and his daughter 
Cathryn—rarely photographed because 
Lewis shields her from the lens. This 
time a shutter snapped, and Lewis 
rushed toward the offender: “Why, 
you dirty, contemptible cur!” 

The photographer scurried away; 
Lewis, his daughter, and his wife drove 
off in their Cadillac sedan. 


TALKS: The chairman of the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization had 
emerged from a friendly and abortive 
conference with other labor leaders, 
Secretary Frances Perkins, and spokes- 
men for industry. Object: a mutual 
labor-industry agreement to give the 
National Labor Relations Act a “trial 
period” free of suits and employer op- 
position. Results: nil. 


Drive: William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
foregathered with his executive coun- 
cil in Washington to consider expul- 


‘sion of the suspended C.I.O. unions. 


The councilmen chose another course: 
instead of expulsion, they launched an 

drive’ on ‘the mass-pro- 
duction industries already under C.I1.O. 
attack. May 18, federation unions will 
meet in Cincinnati to raise a war chest. 


Rirr: When C.1.O. unions broke 
away from the American Federation of 
Labor last year, William Green pre- 
dicted dolefully that the split would 
extend from top to bottom of organized 
labor. Last week the federation presi- 
dent’s forecast materialized: in Atlanta, 
the Georgia State Federation of Labor 
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tear gas 


refused to obey Green's orders and ex- 
pel C.I.O. unionists. Loyal federation- 
ists withdrew and set up their own 
organization, and Green foresaw simi- 
lar divisions in other Southern groups 
dominated by the C.I.O. 


Forp: Francis J. Dillon, an A.F. of L. 
organizer, led the Georgia loyalists. 
Next day he moved against the C.I.O. 
on another front: he invited the Ford 
Motor Co. to deal with federation 
organizers rather than with the C.I.O.’s 
United Automobile Workers of America. 
Edsel Ford replied: “There is nothing 
we can add to what already has been 
said publicly.” Henry Ford had said 
publicly that his workers could join 
any union; some of his subordinates 
had said he would never deal with 
any union. But in Richmond, Cailif., 





THE PRESIDENT: 


Sent Senate following nominations: Mrs. J 
Borden Harriman, District of Columbia, 
Minister to Norway; Anthony J. Drexel 
Biddle Jr., Pennsylvania, Ambassador to 
Poland; Robert Granville Caldwell, Texas, 
Minister to Bolivia; Herbert Claiborne Pell, 
Rhode Island, Minister to Portugal. 

Withdrew Murray W. Latimer’s nomination 
as chairman of Social Security Boardf bé- 
cause the act forbids appointment of a 
third Democrat. 

SENATE: 


Confirmed Lawrence A. Steinhardt, New 
York, Ambassador to Peru; Fred Morris 
Dearing, Missouri, Minister to Sweden: 
Edward Albright, Tennessee, Minister to 
Costa Rica; H. F. Arthur Schoenfeld, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Minister to Finland; R. 
Henry Norweb, Ohio, Minister to the Do- 
minican Republic. 

Passed joint resolution appropriating $1,000,- 
000 for plant disease and pest eradication. 

HOUSE: 

Sent to Senate bill appropriating $5,000,000 
to the 1939 New York World’s Fair includ- 
ing $2,000,000 for housing foreign. exhibits. 


DEPARTMENTS: 

Secretary of Labor Perkins reported 305,000 
idle found employment in March, swelling 
factory pay rolls by $15,100,000 and con- 
tinuing ‘‘the practically unbroken succes- 
sion of increases which have been shown 
each month since February, 1936,’ 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Apr. 22) 


OR OEINO: i vik cp 0 04600488 i cnc van $75,986,609.16 
MERPOMEICUTOS 200 ccc ccdebeceveess $210,423,390.46 
PUREO MOO dia a oc 6s SO Pee 040 K08.0 $1,708,461,607.19 
Deficit, fiscal year........... $2,086,408,081.70 
Sa ae eae $34,883;559,777.97 


*Official news not reported elsewhere in the magazine. 








, PICTURES INc, 
in Maine 


local executives of a Ford assembly 
plant ended a sit-down by agreeing to 
treat with U.A.W. 


Votre: At Hershey, Pa., last week 
the National Labor Relations Board 
sponsored an election among Hershey 
Chocolate Corp. employes. The out- 
come: 781 for affiliation with a C.L.0. 
union, sponsor of a recent sit-down: 
against the C.I.O., 1,542. 


Farm: General Motors of Canada, 
Ltd., and striking workers in its Osha- 
wa, Ont., plant, ratified an agreement 
ending a fifteen-day walkout. The 
company consented to deal with 
the workers as individual members of 
the U.A.W., but did not recognize the 
union’s international officers. Premier 
Mitchell Hepburn had resisted U.A.W. 
recognition of any sort; disgustedly, 
he talked of “going back to the farm.” 


Snoes: Last week Judge Harry Man- 
ser of Maine’s Supreme Court turned 
the National Labor Relations Act 
against a union. His finding: the 
United Shoe Workers of America had 
violated the act by striking before it 
represented a majority of employes in 
nineteen Lewiston and Auburn shoe 
factories. Police quelled two riots and 
arrested seven C.I.0. organizers; 300 
National Guardsmen and a sleet storm 
discouraged further outbreaks. Al 
NLRB investigator visited the twi 
cities and concluded: “The manufac 
turers will have to present considerable 
argument to overturn allegations ..-: 
placed before me.” 


Spinach: Asparagus and_ spinach 
growers around Stockton, Calif., sé 
their produce to the town’s four cal 
neries. Three weeks ago a strike 
closed the plants, and perishable crop! 
wilted in the fields. Last week angry 
farmers and Stockten citizens, depi 
tized and armed with pickhandles 
fought the striking canners. 5 
officers fired shotguns into the massed 
workers; both sides battled with clubs 
and baseball bats; on the side lines 
women wept and a peddier sold i 
cream to heated combatants. 
were injured before a truce ended tht 
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This week Sheriff Harvey Odell 


jot. 
swore to maintain peace: “I will use 


5,000 deputies instead of 500 if there is 
any further trouble.” 


SrrEL: Many an industrialist won- 
ders whether the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act permits formation of any sort 
of “company union.” Last week the 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Co. abandoned its 
employe-representation plan and cleared 
the way for the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board to dismiss a C.I.O. com- 
plaint that Carnegie’s plan violated 
the NLRA. 

* 


‘HEAVEN’: The Forces of Evil 


Imperil Harlem’s Dark Divine : 


His cult operates in 75 cities, 30 


States, and 12 countries. He owns 
poardinghouses, apartments, barber- 
shops, dry-cleaning establishments, 


restaurants, grocery stores, an old 
Rolls-Royce, and a fleet of hucksters’ 
wagons. He claims 20,000,000 follow- 
ers; he probably has many thousands. 
For them—mostly hopeless, dreary 
souls before they catch the spark of 
his exultant evangelism—he finds jobs 
and provides food, clothing, and shel- 
ter. In return, they give him their 
goods and money. 

Of himself the 5-foot-3, mustached, 
gaily dressed Negro says: “The ma- 
teriality of the abundance of the full- 
ness of the consciousness of the pres- 
ence of God provides for you through 
my personal body.” His disciples go 
further: “Peace!” they chant. “Father 
Divine is God!” 

Last week George Baker, alias Major 
J. Divine, alias Father Divine, ran into 
trouble. Jessie V. Birdsall, a former 
Divine disciple (‘angel’), filed suit 
against him in New York. She gave 
him $2,700, she said, on the understand- 
ing that she could spend the rest of 
her life in one of his boardinghouses 
(“heavens”); but he threw her out: 
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Father Divine (standing, center): police brought ‘God’ to book 


A process server, a reporter, and a 
friend converged in Harlem. There, in 
the huge dining hall at Heaven No. 1, 
hundreds of white and Negro angels 
swayed, sang, and shouted “Yeah 
man!” over their chicken dinners. 
“God,” manifesting himself in words, 
was still going strong at 3 A.M. Then, 
in the bedlam, the process server 
stepped forward and slapped a sum- 
mons against Divine’s chest. 

Cast out of heaven, the reporter and 
the process server picked themselves 
out of the gutter, battered and bruised. 
Behind them staggered their friend, 
Harry Green, bleeding from an ice-pick 
wound in his stomach. 


Police nabbed three angels for felo- 
nious assault and filed the same charge 
against Father Divine, who had re- 
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moved his presence. While the disciples 
boasted he had “‘invisibiliated” himself, 
detectives made the rounds of sub- 
sidiary kingdoms in New York and 
New England. After two days, three 
policemen found him hidden behind the 
cellar furnace at his Milford, Conn., 
branch, muttering “Peace, it is wonder- 
ful.” Two Negro detectives escorted 
him back to New York, where an angel 
bailed him out. 

Meanwhile, blasphemy rocked the 
firmament. Faithful Mary, who lived 
on garbage and bad liquor before she 
became Divine’s first lieutenant and 
most efficient boardinghouse manager, 
lost her faith. At a heaven in High 
Falls, N.Y., she unburdened her well- 
upholstered breast: “He ain’t no god. 
He’s just a damned old man.” Further- 
more, she said, she held the deeds to 
the High Falls house, and she intended 
to keep them. 

Motoring to New York to tell a radio 
audience her story, Mary was shaken 
up in a minor traffic accident. Quoth 
Father Divine: “Anyone trying to 
double-cross me is only double-crossing 
their own lives.” 


. 
STATE DEPARTMENT: 


Sanctions a Sop for Someone 





Senate 


“I am wondering,” said Senator 
Charles L. McNary of Oregon, “why 
it is necessary to do something in the 
State Department which has nut been 
done in any other department of the 
government.” 

“The bill,” rasped William H. King 
of Utah, “has some implications which 
are not satisfactory to me.” 

Both Senators understood well 
enough why Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull had asked Congress to create a 
new department post—Counselor— 
equal in rank to that of the vacant 
Under-Secretaryship. He wanted to 
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give Assistant Secretary R. Walton 
Moore the new job and promote As- 
sistant Secretary Sumner Welles to 
Under-Secretary. Their rivalry for the 
department’s second-ranking position 
had curdled diplomatic tempers and 
embarrassed both Hull and President 
Roosevelt since last Summer. 

On the Senate floor last week, King 
suggested sourly that if Congress had 
its way, Moore would win the Under- 
Secretaryship; nevertheless, the Senate 
passed Hull’s bill with the understand- 
ing that Moore and Welles soon would 
enjoy equal rank and equal pay— 
$10,000 a year. 


. 
CONNECTICUT: Cross Gets More 


Dollars and Fewer - Heads 

In 1639, Connecticut pioneers from 
Wethersfield, Hartford, and Windsor 
sought a new freedom. They met in 
Hartford and framed the Fundamental 
Orders, sometimes called “the first 
written Constitution of a self-govern- 
ing people.” 

With few changes, the Orders sur- 
vived 179 years. Then the Democratic 
party of the day, using the old docu- 
ment as a basis, wrote a new Consti- 
tution and established the present pat- 
tern of government. 

In 1930, Connecticut’ Democrats 
emerged from years of Republican 
domination and elected a Governor— 
Wilbur L. Cross, scholar, onetime poul- 
try fancier, head of the Yale Graduate 
School. Governor Cross soon began to 
find things wrong. A two months pre- 
liminary study disclosed that “the busi- 
ness of the State was conducted through 
nearly a hundred independent depart- 
ments with no provision for their super- 
vision by the Governor.” 

The Republican-controlled Assembly 
in 1931 defeated his first attempt to 
improve matters. Last week the 
Governor, serving a fourth term at 75, 
won his reforms and a $7,000 salary 
increase; the Republican House passed 
a reorganization bill authorizing him 
to centralize the government in a Cabi- 
net composed of his eleven administra- 
tive heads. 

The House also had passed measures 
establishing a State civil service and 
creating a legislative research body; it 
expected soon to approve a program 
overhauling the State’s fiscal system. 
The Democratic Senate, anxious only 
to protect party officeholders, lay in 
wait with qualifying amendments, but 
offered no real opposition. 


« 
NEW YORK: Vassar Professor 
Asks State to Pay for Births 


Dr. Emerson David Fite teaches poli- 
tical science to Vassar College girls. 
He also represents President Roosevelt’s 
home county in the New York Legis- 
lature at Albany. 

Last week Dutchess County’s As- 
semblyman persuaded his colleagues to 
adopt a bill subsidizing births: for 
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The late Verna Taylor* 


every newborn child, $75 would go to 
physicians and hospitals providing 
natal care. Rich or poor, married or 
unmarried mothers could apply; locali- 
ties and the State would split the cost. 

Unlike Benito Mussolini, whose ma- 
ternity loans and grants replenish 
Italy’s army lists, Dr. Fite thought 
chiefly of infant welfare: “Every child 
deserves to start out exactly alike.” 

Agreed in principle, some of his fel- 
low legislators objected to the inclusion 
of bastards; others opposed grants for 
the well-to-do. All asked the short, 
middle-aged professor where the State 
would find the necessary $5,000,000 to 
$15,000,000 a year—a difficulty likely 
to kill his bill in the Senate. 


* When Mrs. Taylor’s relatives released this picture, 
they stipulated it should not be reprinted on the same 
page with any photograph of General Denhardt. 
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DENHARDT: Prosecution Trie, 
To Spell Death With Pen-Pisto 


Chunks of the courtroom ceiling fel 
but nobody moved—standing room was 
precious. In a rickety cane chair the 
judge spat accurate squirts of brow, 
tobacco juice; by the end of the day he 
had filled a battered cuspidor, an 
popping flashbulbs had exhausted his 
patience. On the courthouse steps he 
swung an angry fist at a photographer, 
missed, and apologized. 

Newcastle, Ky., made holiday. Farmers 
left plows in soil hot and fragrant with 
Spring; mothers brought babies at the 
breast. Everybody came to ogle a for. 
mer Lieutenant Governor of Kentucky, 
accused of murdering his sweetheart, 


Snots: Brig. Gen. Henry H. Den. 
hardt served in three wars and never 
killed a man; and in 1918, at St. Mihie 
and the Argonne, German shot or shell 
never found haven in Denhardt's big 
body. Later, in his native Kentucky, 
he several times led national guards. 
men to quell labor and election dis. 
turbances; on one such occasion, some. 
body shot General Denhardt in the 
back. 

Two years ago, he retired as Ad- 
jutant General and bought a 845-acre 
estate in the Oldham County hills. 
There he met, wooed, and won Mrs. 
Verna Garr Taylor. Relatives dis- 
couraged Mrs. Taylor’s match with a 
fat old man. The General and the lady 
quarreled. 

One night last November the two 
went riding in Denhardt’s car. Less 
than two hours later, Verna Taylor lay 
dead in a roadside ditch; a bullet had 
zipped through her heart. Beside her 
on the ground lay the General’s .45 
caliber Smith & Wesson revolver. Two 
shells in its cylinder had been fired. 

General Denhardt said his sweetheart 
had killed herself. The authorities put 
together the following story: 

Denhardt’s car stalled near George 
Baker’s farmhouse; while the General 
waited for a new battery, Mrs. Taylor 
went down the road to “look for her 
gloves”—lovers’ idiom, Denhardt ex- 
plained, for relief at a roadside bush. 

George Baker heard a report, loud as 
a shotgun. Presently he looked out 0 
his house and saw Denhardt moving it 
darkness near the car. Baker went out 
Then he heard another shot, soft as 4 
popgun. Whereupon, Baker said, Det- 
hardt began to speak of Mrs. Taylor 
in the past tense—‘“she was a fine 
woman.” 


Mystery: An autopsy disclosed that 
the bullet entered Mrs. Taylor's body 
below her left breast, passed througi 
her heart, and tore an exit wound i 
her back beneath the right shoulder 
blade. An undertaker testified thal 
her clothing was not burned near the 
wound, and that her flesh showed no 
powder tattoo. A revolver will not drive 
powder into flesh when fired at a dis 
tance of 16 inches or more; Mrs. Tay- 
lor’s arms were 26 inches long from 
shoulder top to fingertips. To havé 


shot herself, she must have held th 


heavy army revolver so that its muzzle 
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was more than 16 inches from her 





. week Denhardt’s defense coun- 
sel, W. Clark Otte, explained how he 
thought she held the gun: “It’s per- 
fectly natural for a woman to use both 
r the nands. A big heavy gun, she couldn’t 
shoot herself with one hand.” 





ie Ballard Clark of the prosecution said 
, that when Mrs. Taylor’s body was 
d rr found in the ditch her left hand clasped 


a glove. 
9S he a defense managed to exclude from 


m. the trial record testimony that Den- 
hardt sometimes carried a tiny foun- 
yom tain-pen pistol. His counsel feared an 
t the ingenious murder theory—that the two 
. for- shots Baker heard were fired from two 
ucky guns. The first shot, fired from Den- 
ao hardt’s gun at the scene of the killing, 
; Baker heard while in his house; the sec- 
Den- ond shot, the prosecution tried to show, 
never Denhardt fired from the smaller pistol 
Mihiel while Baker stood near by. Thus Baker 
shell might believe that he had heard the 
S big fatal shot while he was actually in Den- 
ucky, hardt’s presence. 
ards Denhardt said last November: “The 
} die second shot was not so loud because I 
magnet am sure the revolver muzzle was placed 
1 against her left breast.” 


s Ad- * 
hills, COURT: Committeemen Adjourn, 
Ashurst Softens ‘Fatal Blow’ 


dis- 

rith a = 

lady In Washington last week, Henry F. 
: Ashurst, chairman of the Senate Judici- 

» im ary Committee, whanged his gavel: 

; ee “With reluctance and unfeigned regret 

ate fans i these meetings adjourned sine 
‘ ie. 

- ne The committee had endured 44 days 

3 AS of testimony for and against Mr. Roose- 


Two velt’s proposal to reorganize the Su- 
preme Court. Now Senator Edward R. 


+t Burke of Nebraska cast a trial balance 

28 put for the opposition: “If the committee 
vote is ten to eight for an unfavorable 

eorge report, as I expect it to be, the effect on 

nani the Senate will be definite.” 

Paylor Ashurst comforted the President’s 

r ber Supporters: “An unfavorable report 

t ex: would in no sense be a fatal blow. Ev- 

ash. erybody knew from the start that the 

wud a8 committee was not for this bill.” 

— ° 

ing in 


at out. Hi) WEST POINT: Academy Chooses 


 Der- Cousin Butt to Mold Its Clay 

laylor 

a fine This Spring the United States Mili- 
lary Academy reviewed soldiers of the 

4 that church : 24 clerics, chosen from 580 

” body candidates, took sample sermons to 

aa West Point; there they competed for 


ind i the post of chaplain, vacant next June 
oaldee upon the Rev. Roscoe Thornton Foust’s 
that retirement to “a broader field.” Four 
ar the members of the governing board 
4 Prowled through the chapel’s Gothic 


bees nave and tested pastoral voices and in- 
L drive flections. 4 






dis- ; 
“Tay: WA Titty-year-old Rev. H. Fairfield Butt 
” from Preached on mercy. In a pleasing drawl 
eo he announced his text: “Zacchaeus, 






Make haste, and come down; for today 
I must abide at thy house.” Last week 
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Major Gen. William D. Connor, Super- 
intendent, offered Mr. Butt the chap- 
lain’s post at the academy. 

Mr. Butt wasn’t sure of his relation- 
ship to Major Archie Butt, pompous, 
naive, kindly military aide to two Presi- 
dents, Theodore Roosevelt and William 
Howard Taft. Butt the Reverend ex- 
plained that he himself is a . Virginia 
Butt, whereas Butt the Major belonged 
to the Georgia Butts. “Third, fourth, 
fifth, or sixth cousins,” he said. 

Next month Mr. and Mrs. Butt will 
leave their tiny Episcopalian church in 
Kensington, Md., bid farewell to its 
weeping cherry tree, and begin molding 
West Point cadets’ characters “before 
the clay hardens.” The chaplain will 
get $4,000 a year instead of his present 
$1,800. 


e 
CALIFORNIA: Lazy Lawmakers 
Let Fellows Flip Their Votes 


Two years ago California’s 80-man 
Assembly speeded up its precedure by 
installing a $29,800 electrical voting 
machine. Switches on each member’s 
desk registered aye when flipped to the 
left, nay to the right. 

Used in eight States, authorized in 
two others, the device has invited mis- 
use at Sacramento. Members leave the 
keys to their voting gadgets with other 
Assemblymen and even with secretaries 
and page boys. Often one legislator 
votes for half a dozen absent colleagues. 

Last week Assemblyman Thomas A. 
Maloney of San Francisco decried abuse 
and declared he would ask the Assem- 
bly to curb proxy voting. A Sacramento 
reporter tested the charges by casting 
a vote; nobody objected. Nor did As- 
semblymen at large object to the prac- 
tice; they ignored any threat to a good 
thing. 


NORRIS: Nebraskan Would Let 
The People Edit Constitution 


Drafts of constitutional amendments 
flutter regularly into Congressional 
wastebaskets. The sponsors’ colleagues 
seldom pay much attention; in the last 
twenty years, the country has passed 
upon four and adopted three changes 
in its fundamental law. 

Senator George W. Norris of Ne- 
braska fathered one of the three. 
Congress and the nation respect his 
views, and so does Nebraska—last year 
the State accepted his idea for a single- 
house Legislature. 

Last week Norris offered Congress 
an amendment aimed at simplifying the 
consideration of all amendments. He 
would have the people themselves edit 
their Constitution by popular referen- 
dum. Now, either State Legislatures 
or State conventions decide whether 
to ratify changes. 

Nebraska’s Senator thinks the change 
would avoid the sort of delays suffered 
by the Child Labor Amendment—rati- 
fied by 28 States since Congress sub- 
mitted it thirteen years ago. Necessary 
for’ adoption: 36: 
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CHINA: Fascist War Lord’s Ten-Year-Old Dream 


Pai Chung-hsi is 42, a Mohammedan, 
a Fascist, an admirer of Adolf Hitler, a 
detester of Japan, and China’s second 
most brilliant General. In Kwangsi, 
most powerful Southern Chinese State, 
he holds a post similar to that of Ful- 
gencio Batista in Cuba. 

In 1926, Pai forgot his professional 
jealousy of Chiang Kai-shek and joined 
the nation’s ablest warmaker in the 
march North from Canton. They aimed 
to crash the brigands and feudal lords 
that bled the country—and to unify 
China for the first time since the Man- 
chu Dynasty’s overthrow in 1912. 


Today, after more than ten years of 
quarrels, disappointments, and struggle, 
the goal appears in sight; and Pai, who 
once dreamed of himself as National 
Savior, may have a chance to prove his 
mettle if and when war comes with 
Japan. China’s 400 millions don’t know 
this. The outside world wouldn’t know 
it either, save for a scoop by The New 
York Times’ editorial representative in 
China. 

Last week Hallet Abend—who en- 
joys the confidence of Dictator Chiang 
—jumped the gun on a secret agree- 
ment: this June the Nanking govern- 
ment will form a National Defense 
Council comprising Generalissimo 
Chiang, chairman; Pai Chung-hsi, War 
Minister; Gen. Ho Ying-chi, present 
War Minister, deputy chairman; and 
300-pound Feng Yu-hsiang, called the 
Christian General, Deputy War Minis- 
ter. 


PATIENCE: The project—unless it 
evaporates before Summer—will unite 
North and South China under a military 





INTERNATIONAL 


Chiang: forgave but didn’t forget 


Nears Reality as Christian Rival Applies Golden Rule 


quadrumvirate designed to give pause 
to Japan’s most optimistic militarists. 
It will stand as the crowning tribute to 
Chiang Kai-shek’s prowess as a diplo- 
matic, as well as military, strategist. 
The record of his patience: 

In 1929 General Pai—who among 
other things considered Chiang a traitor 
for embracing Christianity—attempted 
a revolt in Kwangsi. It failed, but the 
Mohammedan leader remained hostile 
to his former brother-in-arms. 

Two years later, Japan began its sys- 
tematic infiltration of North China, em- 
ploying force when necessary (conquest 
of Manchuria, 1931; siege of Shanghai, 
1932). Chiang opposed force with just 
enough force to keep himself Dictator 
of the Nanking government—not 
enough to destroy his small army. 


Last Summer, General Pai again rose 
up in revolt. Accusing Chiang of cow- 
ardice in the face of Japan’s high-pres- 
sure tactics in the Northern Provinces, 
Pai joined his crack 200,000-man Ger- 
man-trained army with 300,000 troops 
from neighboring Kwangtung and ad- 
vanced north. Chiang outbid him with 
600,000 men. They parleyed. They 
parted friends. 


Two months later, Japanese and 
Manchukuo-Mongol troops invaded the 
Northern Province of Suiyuan, ostensi- 
bly to form a Mongolian republic but 
actually to set up one more Japanese 
puppet State. Chiang flew north, beat 
the enemy vanguard, and parleyed 
again. And again his foes backed away. 


The greatest test came last Decem- 
ber. When Chiang went to Northwest- 
ern Sian for a rest, Red mercenaries 
under Young Marshal Chang Hsueh- 
liang captured the Generalissimo and 
held him for ransom. The price: war on 
Japan. This time it was Chiang’s wife 
—the Wellesley-educated Mei-ling 
Soong—who saved the situation. She 
risked her life in a flight from Nanking 
to Sian, where she talked the Red lead- 
ers into releasing her husband. But had 
it not been for his stoic resistance to 
his captors’ threats, her mission would 
have failed. 


Rewarp: During this fantastic crisis 
(Abend revealed for the first time last 
week) three Chinese war lords put 
pressure on General Pai to launch a 
third revolt. The Provincial command- 
ers of Szechwan, Shantung, and Hopei 
blamed the Nanking government for 
failing to make war on the Reds that 
held Chiang—and, for good measure, 
condemned the Generalissimo’s lack of 
action against Japan. 


Pai refused to march with the plot- 
ters, and his solicitude in saving China 
from chaotic civil war coincided with 
Chiang Kai-shek’s policies. These the 
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Wang: a bullet changed his mind 


Dictator illustrated as soon as released 
from Sian: he pardoned the Young 
Marshal—most of whose big ideas de. 
rive from an opium pipe—and made 
concessions to the Sian Reds who had 
used him as a figurehead. 

Finally, he has rewarded Pai—if the 
quadrumvirate plan goes through—with 
the position of Chinese Strong Man No. 
2. For this job the newcomer has quaii- 
fied himself by seven years of energetic 
warfare against the Southern Reds- 
China’s original Communists—and by 
putting his mountainous country on a 
sound economic basis. His famous arm- 
ored car speeds over the finest highway 
network in the nation. 


Money: To counteract Japanese ex- 
pansion in the north, Nanking has long 
offered Britain economic concessions in 
Southern China. But so far Britons 
have loosened their purse strings re- 
luctantly for fear their investments 
might vanish in the southern main- 
land’s frequent petty wars. 

But the Pai-Chiang reconciliation 
gave stimulus to Nanking-London ne- 
gotiations. Already Whitehall has 
agreed to put $30,000,000 in rich, unde- 
veloped Hainan, 1,300-square-mile is- 
land in the China Sea. Also, to secure 
British interests in the Far East, the 
Admiralty has launched a $120,000,000 
development job on rocky Hong Kong. 

A two hour’s flight from this Chinese 
Gibraltar lies Japan-owned Formos. 
As a challenge to Britain’s war bast, 
Tokyo in the last decade has spent mil- 
lions fortifying the tropical island's 
southern tip. At this little-known naval 
depot, 25,000 soldiers, sailors, and avi 
ators strut around in sight of the com- 
bined Japanese second and third fleets 
—and against these forces, Hong Kong 
for the present can show only 4,000 men 
and 25 small warships. 


Dietomat: The importance of China's 
delicate diplomatic situation last week 
drove Generalissimo Chiang from 4 
Shanghai hospital to his home in th 
luxurious French Concession. 

Still suffering from a wrenched back 
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_he fell into a moat trying to elude the 
young Marshal at Sian—Chiang relied 
mainly on Foreign Minister Wang 
Ching-wei to carry out his instructions. 
The genial 52-year-old diplomat, a 
former Nanking Premier, used to favor 
Japan. But after a Chinese Nationalist 
pumped a bullet into his body, he 
changed his viewpoint. 

° 


JAPAN: Pop-Eyes Look Better 
To Mikado’s Children of Today 






Blind Helen Keller took no heed of 
the frowns leveled at her black dress— 
which contrasted barbarously with the 
flowery formal garments at Emperor 
Hirohito’s Cherry Blossom party; she 
saw only the Mikado’s sister-in-law. 
As her fingers passed over Takamat- 
su’s flat face and royal body, Miss 
Keller cried: “Oh, what a beautiful 
princess!” 

Eighty-four years ago, it would have 
ACME been suicide for a white woman to 
d touch a kin of the Sun Goddess. In 
1853 no American merchant ship could 





eased even anchor in a Japanese port. 
: - Snips: The transition from feudalism 
made to Western ways was celebrated last 
» had week at Shimoda, coast hamlet near 
Yokohama. The day after Hirohito’s 
if the party, the villagers paraded through 
_with the streets in the fourth annual Black 
n No. Ship Festival. 
quali- Shimoda folk celebrated a day woe- 
rgetic ful to their honorable ancestors, the 
eds- day in 1853 when -Matthew Calbraith 
1d by Perry invaded Yokohama Harbor with 
on a (af four sharp-nosed boats. 
arm- Twice the “pop-eyed white devils 
hway who marched as one, like a dragon,” 
; invaded Japan’s sacred land. Twice the 
Commodore demanded treaty ports and 
@ €X Be haven for shipwrecked sailors. When 
long Perry finally steamed away, he left two 
ns 10 Hi ports open for the world’s carpetbaggers. 
ritons Not until this year did Japan shed the 
S Te HM last symbol of the Commodore’s inva- 
me sion. In a treaty with the United States 


and Great Britain, Tokyo agreed to end 
a system under which foreigners had 
been able to rent land but not own it; 
in 1942 holders will swap “perpetual 
leases” for deeds. 

Rising prices, growing labor discon- 
tent, and slipping exports made Foreign 
Minister Naotake Sato anxious for for- 
ign amity. But he found no friend in 
the Russian Ambassador. Konstantin 
Yureneff notified Sato that on May 3 
Russia may stop all railway traffic 
between Siberia and Manchukuo—shut- 
ling off Japan’s only landway to Eu- 
rope. Reason: renewed attacks on So- 
viet troops by Japanese forces on the 
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we Manchukuoan border. 

- com- SociaL Masses: Rebuffed by Russia, 

fleets he Foreign Minister turned to his near- 

Kong st neighbor and again offered China a 

0 men cw Deal. Last month the Japanese 
ontinental army junked Sato’s pledge 

_— bf moderation by ousting the Nanking 

week official who hopefully went to recover 

om 8 Mt - Hopei Province. 

n the Also, from Chahar Province, came re- 





Ports that Tokyo’s war lords had carved 
» hew puppet—Mongokuo. 
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But Sato dangles a craftier promise 
before Nanking. He offers to halt il- 
licit trade (smugglers annually dump 
$120,000,000 worth of duty-free goods 
across the Yellow Sea.) Better yet, 
Japan would help free China of extra- 
territoriality. By breaking the hold of 
foreign powers on Chinese treaty ports, 
Tokyo could seriously injure Anglo- 
American trade and—across the Man- 
chukuoan border—double its commerce 
with 400,000,000 Chinese. 


Staggered by the largest military levy 
in Japanese history, bankers, farmers, 
factory hands, and businessmen seemed 
eager to follow the Foreign Minister’s 
policies. A general desire for peace and 
more trade may cost Sato’s boss, Pre- 
mier Senjuro Hayashi, this week’s gen- 
eral election; if so, his ‘army and navy” 
Cabinet may become the first ever to be 
ousted by an electorate. 

The two major parties, Minseito and 
Seiyukai, went out to vote for Hayashi’s 
downfall. The Social Mass party went 
further. The only legal Left-wing po- 
litical group in Japan, operating as 
a government-controlled safety valve, 
took courage last week and openly 
cried: “Smash fascism, overthrow cap- 
italism; and renovate the State!” 


7 
GERMANY: Heaven-Sent Fuehrer 


Receives Adoration, Giraffes 


“Behind everything is the Fuehrer’s 
guiding hand his phenomenal 
memory ... simple and astonishing so- 
lutions . . . May he remain what he 
always has been—our Hitler!” 


The familiar radio voice of Dr. Paul 
Joseph Goebbels, Reich Minister of 


Kin of the Sun Goddess: Miss Kellér felt Princess Takamatsu beautiful 
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Education and Public Enlightenment, 
died out. Then over the air came the 
peal of evening belis—the bells of 
Braunau, Adolf Hitler’s birthplace in 
Austria. 


In the morning—it was Apr. 20— 
Berlin’s 4,000,000 inhabitants arose.with 
the thought: “Today is a holiday. Our 
Fuehrer is 48 years old.” Then thou- 
sands flocked through the wide streets 
toward the Tiergarten—the great cen- 
tral park so named because it contains 
the zoo. Here 15,000 troops goose- 
stepped by the close-clipped lawns, the 
full-bellied rhododendron bushes, and 
the mighty trees—all arranged with 
disconcerting botanical discipline. 


All day the troops marched—the 
steel-helmeted, steely-eyed infantry be- 
hind brass bands; the saffron-uniformed 
Nazis, with their blood-hued armlets, 
behind shrieking fifes. In the Sports 
Palace, 10,000 Brown Shirts renewed 
their oath before Robert Ley, Labor 
Director and patron of the German 
Many Children League: “We believe on 
earth only in Adolf Hitler! We believe 
in God in Heaven, who has sent Adolf 
Hitler to lead us!’ 


Flanked by spangle-chested, spike- 
topped war lords, the “God-sent” re- 
viewed a martial parade that out- 
shone any staged during Wilhelm II’s 
imperial times. Then the Fuehrer 
winged south to Haus Wachenfeld— 
his dream-cottage in the Bavarian 
Alps—where he accepted the bizarre 
and symbolic gift of two giraffes; ad- 
mirers in once-German West Africa 
had sent him these periscopes of the 
animal kingdom. 

Hitler’s most bizarre birthday greet- 
ing came from Erich Ludendorff, World 
War master mind, now chief evangelist 
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on the Austrian border to forestalj 
German coup after Nazis had ki, 
Engelbert Dollfuss, devout Cathgy 
Chancellor. 

Last week the Duce called Dolify 
devout Catholic successor to Vepj 
treated him with a minimum of Lat 
courtesy, and told him that Aust. 
now must look for salvation elsewhey 
than in Catholic (but Fascist) -Ron, 
Kurt von Schuschnigg returned to y; 
enna-with the disturbing know) 
that Italy will not fight for his coy, 
try’s independence—even if the Nazis 
invade it; will not sanction the corop,. 
tion of Otto von Hapsburg as Emperny 
of Austria or King of Hungary, » 
both; and will not abet Schuschnigg, 
desire to form an alliance with Czech. 
slovakia—the country which at pry 
ent most fears a German invasion, 

By contrast, Mussolini hastened bag 
to Rome to fete Reich Economic Dict, 
tor Hermann Wilhelm Goering (who 
wife is exposing rheumatic limbs 
the sun on the Isle of Capri); and i, 
timated that on May 4 he would py 
a call on Hitler, whose renewed #. 
tacks on Catholics and Liberals hay 
brought the Reich again close to, 
break with the Vatican. 


PROBLEM: Like a chess master why 
can figure a score of moves ahead, th 
Duce had made a play that set ori 
nary kibitzers aguessing; German «- 
cupation of Austria is the last thi 
Italy wants. Yet the move fitted logi. 
cally in a sequence that began last 
November, when Mussolini conclude 
a windy “anti-Communist” agreement 
with the Reich. 


" ‘ This gesture smacked of revenge 
NEWS-WEEK FROM INTERNATIONAL 


Bosses: Defense Minister Blomberg (baton), Sea Commander Carls (goatee), Duce’s %8ainst Britain and France for thei 
Friend Goering (thumb), Army Chief von Fritsch ( glasses), and Navy Minister Raeder failure to cooperate with Italian policy 








of Frau Ludendorff’s Nordic paganism. 
“Adolf Hitler crowned Germany’s 
awakening,” he began—and ended: 
“For the first time since the earth and 
the human tribe existed, Philosopher 
Mathilda Ludendorff gave infallible evi- 
dence regarding the purpose of the uni- 
verse, human life and mortality, and 
the meaning of races and nations... 
a mighty world-shaking event!” 

That evening, as the Fuehrer thought 
on events to come, he saw a glow in the 
eastern hills; over the border, in Aus- 
tria, peasants lit him birthday bonfires. 


¥. D. B. 


AUSTRIA: Mussolini Provides 
Experts With a Chess Puzzle 


There is a reason for everything, and 4 MEIN KAMPE 


there was a reason for the Most Cath- . ie GE é 
olic Austro-Hungarian Empire. Until : EP ; 
the general nervous breakdown of  { ar e GEN DIE GANGSTER 
1914, this commonwealth of Teutons, ; 

Slavs, Magyars, and Latins served to 

frustrate the dangerous schemes of 

Prussia, Russia, and Turkey. 


Tiny postwar Austria has served as 
a buffer against Hitler’s expansionist 
Reich. Italy—which, until the Ethio-  octia +: ree ag: ‘ead 
pian wrangle, played the policeman for’ (hain get A wa the SS a ‘She tein’ ale theca, 


B “ — 
ae es Atiewat pti aren: Teal gl ‘My Battie’: While Hitler’s disciples called Fiorello La Guardia ‘J auiah gang: 


Telegra 
lini even mobilized the Italian Army ster,’ New York’s Mayor described his fight against gangsters in the Vienna / e/eg 





Wien, 7 “Apa 1937 
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‘TRIAL BY JURY’ 


My object all sublime 

I shall achieve in time 

To let the punishment fit the crime— 

The punishment fit the crime 

Leon Trotsky had boasted: ‘T'll go to Mos- 
cow, if you find me guilty, and face Joseph 
Stalin’s executioners!’ 

Last week in a sunny-blue Mexican villa, 
a commission of New York liberals, led by 
Dr. John Dewey, septuagenarian Columbia 
philosopher, wound up the most harmonious 
Trial by Jury since Gilbert and Sullivan. For 
five days Trotsky had thundered sublime de- 
nunciations of Moscow's charges that he 
plotted with Fascists to wreck the Soviet. 

Noone contradicted him; there was. no 
prosegption. Only one member—Carleton 
Bealg thority on Latin America—walked 
out-@f- fhe august proceedings, which he 
termed: “A childish prank.’ Back in New 
York, the jury is deliberating. Spies predict 
a verdict of 

I am right, and you are right, 
{nd all is right as right can be. They watched for Joseph Stalin’s agents 


3) 


Guards frisked all witnesses .. . 


revenge 
for thei 
n policy 








In the trial room with bricked-up windows (Moscow lurked every- 
Where), reporters took notes—while Muralist Diego Rivera, Trotsky’s 
ost (with largest shoes in Mexico), and his wife basked in publicity 
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(Ethiopia, Spain, a Western Europe 
peace pact). But its real aim was to 
scare the small nations of Central and 
Southern Europe with a German-Ital- 
ian front, alienating them from Brit- 
ain, France, and Russia. This applied 
particularly to Czechoslovakia, which 
—like France—has a military agree- 
ment with Moscow. In case of war, 
the little country theoretically could 
provide Soviet armies with a wedge 
splitting Central Europe in two. 


Madrid—a siege within a siege: somewhere ahead of these Fascists, 3,000 of their 


The bluff worked. Mussolini hooked 
Yugoslavia on a nonaggression pact 
baited with rosy trade concessions. 
France, suffering from acute political 
indigestion, had sensed the danger 
late; with the big fish of the Balkans 
in Mussolini’s creel, Paris’ offer of a 
mutual-aid net to the Little Entente 
(Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia and Ru- 
mania) collapsed. At a Little Entente 
conference, Foreign Minister Krofta of 
Czechoslovakia scourged Milan Stoya- 
dinovich for his ‘‘treasonable” pact with 
the Duce. 

The Duce followed up last week with 
his veto of a Hapsburg restoration: it 
was precisely the fear that a Rome- 
backed, revived monarchy might re-- 
engulf them that kept the Little En- 
tente voters friendly to democratic 
France. Adding Mussolini’s “abandon- 
ment” of Austria, the European chess- 
board presented the following problem: 

Pawn A (Prague) is threatened by 
the Knight (Berlin). Pawn A had been 
protected by Pawn B (Vienna), in 
turn covered by the Bishop (Rome); 
but the Bishop withdrew, feeling inade- 
quately supported by the Rook 
(France) and the Queen (Britain). 
The Knight now theoretically takes 
Pawn A. The Rook and Queen may 
block him at great risk to themselves 
—or they can make concessions to the 
Bishop, enabling him to resume his 
former position. (That is as far ahead 
as the kibitzers could figure.) 
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SPAIN: Old-Fashioned Skipper 
Leads the Joneses Into Bilbao 


It was 10 P.M. Dancers on the terrace 
of the Casino didn’t see a ship, low in 
the water and lightless, slip out of the 
half-moon bay. The St. Jean-de-Luz 
semaphore station did; but its query, 
“Whither bound?” brought no reply. 


On the steamer’s bridge a grizzled 
Devonshire seaman peered anxiously in- 


to the darkness. From time to time a 
20-year-old girl came up with hot broth 
and a word of cheer. Capt. W. H. Rob- 
erts muttered to his quartermaster: 
“Since I left Oakhampton 43 years ago 
to sail the seas, I’ve learned where I can 
go and where I can’t...” 

The government had warned British 
shipping to stay clear of the Spanish 
Basque coast: Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco’s little White navy had “mined 
all the ports.” But Roberts had deter- 
mined to bring his 1,000 tons of corn 
and potatoes into hunger-crazy Bilbao: 
“With a good ship named the Seven 
Seas Spray, a legal cargo, and papers 
in order, we should be able to go any- 
where and have the good old British 
Navy to back us up from Singapore to 
Saskatchewan!” 

But would it? At 6 A.M. a “British 
destroyer of the F class” hove into view 
and asked his destination. Nervously 
he tapped out Bilbao. To his relief, the 
bristling whippet replied: “Good luck” 
and disappeared. 

Early in the morning, the Seven Seas 
Spray entered the 3-mile limit. Sudden- 
ly, two stubby destroyers came out of 
the haze. “Steady, daughter,” the skip- 


per said to the girl beside him. But the. 


warships flew a red and green standard 
—the flag of Euzcadia, autonomous 
Basque State. 

A few hours later, thousands cheered 


hysterically as the Seven Seas Spray. 


tied up in Nervion River. But the “sav- 
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ior of Bilbao” minimized his adventure. 
“Danger? it was just like a peacefy) 
cruise .. . I'll go anywhere so long as 
I have a sturdy ship—and my Fig, 
She’s my secretary—her real name's 
Florence Evelyn. She knows the Ship 
fore and aft and she doesn’t know what 
fear is!” 

The meaning of Captain Robert's ex. 
ploit became clear after Laborites in the 
House of Commons had baited the goy. 
ernment by chanting: “Where are your 


NEWS-WEEK PHOTO FROM EUROPEAN 
comrades failed to break out of a trap 


mines? Revise your policy or resign!” 

Friday night, St. Jean-de-Luz resi- 
dents noticed a weird silhouette out at 
sea—with long, bare prow and housing 
well aft, like a Great Lakes tanker. 
But its familiar rows of lights pro- 
claimed it the seven seas’ mightiest 
warboat, H.M.S. Hood. Shortly before 
midnight, the battle cruiser’s signal 
lights blinked and it slipped away. At 
the same time three small freighters 
eased out of St. Jean-de-Luz Bay. These 
were the Jones ships—respectively 
skippered by Potato, Ham and Eggs, 
and Corncob Jones (nicknamed, for the 
sake of clarity, after their cargoes). 

Just inside Basque waters, a While 
gunboat put a shot across the bow of 
the leading Jones ship—;then turned 
and fled. The mighty Hood, which 
steams 31 knots against the freighters 
8, had made a wide swing at sea and 
turned up at the critical moment; since 
the Jones boats only carried food, 
Comdr. Sir Geoffrey Blake had taken it 
on himself to scare the Franco warship 
out of the way. 

Had the freighters carried munitions, 
Blake could not have acted. Last week 
the Nonintervention Committee's 26 
land observers and 60 warships fo 
a ring around the peninsula—Spaniarés 
henceforth must massacre each other 
without foreign aid. igi: - 

This they continued to do with uw 
flagging ferocity. On-the Basque f 
Gen. Emilio Mola turned .loose with 199 
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new 10-inch guns, determined to take 
Bilbao this week. Madrid, where the 
defenders three weeks ago trapped 
3000 of their besiegers in University 
City, trembled under the most severe 
bombardment to date.* 


The White Generalissimo last week 
made good his promise to set up a totali- 
tarian State. He disbanded the Catholic, 
Republican, and Legitimate (Alfonsist) 
Monarchist parties and welded the Fas- 
cist and other monarchists (Carlists) 
into a single State party. But he left 
the door open to a ‘‘Monarchist restora- 
tion after the war.” 


U.S.S.R.: Communists Stampede 


To See Bourgeois Tear-Jerker 


Eager proletarians formed queues 
this week in front of the Moscow Art 
Theatre, striving to buy seats as much 
as 30 days in advance. Occasion: an 
all-star production of “Anna Karenina” 
—Russian counterpart of ‘“Camille’— 
staged with crinoline faithfulness and 
without the usual Red propaganda. 


By allowing the great tear-jerker to 
open last week, Josef Stalin demonstrat- 
ed that the Communists—upon whom in 
November he bestowed “the world’s 
most liberal Constitution”—are now 
sufficiently adult not to be corrupted by 
sexy, bourgeois drama. 


Not seen at the ticket office: Boris 
Steiger, known as the Man of Many 
Secrets—a police official who acted as 
go-between for foreign diplomats. Ear- 
lier in the week Comrade Steiger had 
attended a Moscow theatre in faultless 
evening dress, as had been his custom 
formany years. But he didn’t return to 
his hotel, and in the morning his su- 


For one of the most distinguished war stories since 
R hard Ha ding Davis described the Kaiser's army en- 

ing Brussels, see Ernest Hemingway, New York 
Tew, Ape. 25, page 28. 
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periors ominously shrugged: 
away.” 

Gone away also were seven Moscow 
commuters. Two overflowing suburban 
trains, with passengers clinging on the 
outside, had zipped past each other on a 
new line—and a score of persons had 
been brushed off. Soviet engineers had 
laid the tracks 15 inches too close to 
each other. 


“He’s gone 


BRITAIN: 
Stirs Up Storm Over Windsor 


Fair-Weather Friend 


An Oxford classmate last week 
brought the Duke of Windsor at long 
last to the end of his patience. Geoffrey 
Dennis, author and League of Nations 
researcher, lashed at the exile in a 
sensational best seller. Through his 
solicitors, Allen & Overy, the Duke 
demanded an apology and also the 
book’s suppression, under threat of a 
libel suit. 
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Spanish border observers: Europe will pay $5,000,000 a year to ‘keep out of trouble’ 


“Coronation Commentary’’* called the 
role of Edward’s sins: “His shrill 
King’s rage against those who denied 


her to him .. . his infatuation . . . duty 
neglected papers neo-kaiserishly 
annotated ...no dignity.. 


The author might have applied the 
last epithet to himself. A wordy writer, 
he had started the book as a paean of 
praise. But when Britain’s bishops and 
politicians had booted the monarch out, 
Dennis turned on him—with such drivel 
as “He left his land with full pockets. . 
and repaired to the more welcome com- 
pany of rich American Jewesses.” (Re- 
ferring to Baroness Eugene de Roths- 
child, nee Kittie Wolff of Philadelphia, 
Mistress of Castle Enzesfeld, Austria.) 

Last week’s Coronation commentar- 
ies: 

Just beneath the gray bulk of Wind- 
sor Castle, in which Edward VIII re- 


* Published this week in New York by Dodd, Mead 
($2) concurrent with report that Duke of Windsor has 
rented a floor of the Ambassador Hotel, Park Avenue, 
for the month of May. 
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AUTHENTICATED NEWS 
Rumania: Bucharest hears that King Carol (feathers) contemplates assum- 
the dictatorship to stamp out the Fascist Iron Guard, whose ols Tet fo 
e) flaunt proof of Nazi backing. This week his brother Nicholas left _ 
omer Italy—penalty for abetting a Fascist — to install Crown Pri 
Michael (left) as King. 
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. fused to live, George VI made the first 
speech of his reign. Despite occasional 
halts the King dedicated a cenotaph to 
his “dear father” without a single stut- 
ter. 

At Garrard & Co., Albemarle Street 
jewelers who are doing rushing busi- 
ness fitting coronets, the King spent 
half an hour slipping the Imperial 
Crown on and off. Finally he agreed 
that adjustments had made it rest as 
well, if not as benignly, as it did on 
the smaller head of George the Good. 

In Westminster Abbey the Duke of 
Norfolk, Earl Marshal and Coronation 
majordomo, turned pinch hitter for the 
King. With his sister, Lady Rachel 
Howard taking the place of Queen 
Elizabeth, the Duke rehearsed every 
word of the two-hour ceremony that 
George must go through May 12. 

Peeresses found that with 7,500 
jammed into Westminster Abbey they 
will have exactly 19 square inches of 
floor space each. The thought of bear- 
ing up for six hours under ermine, vel- 
vet, and coronets—in which most peer- 
esses will secrete sandwiches or ther- 
mos bottles—caused one noble lady to 
exclaim: “We’re not jugglers!” 

New threats of strikes again damp- 
ened pre-Coronation glee. Half a mil- 
lion miners voted to walk out this week 
unless they receive higher pay. 

The Duke of Connaught caused a 
major alarum. Queen Victoria’s 87- 
year-old son whose death would force 
the Coronation’s postponement—and 
new Lloyd’s insurance losses—lay abed 
with a cold. 


« 
FRANCE: Premier Looks Down 
The River for Political Future 


June 4, Leon Blum hopes to gaze 
down the Seine at a concourse of glis- 
tening, streamlined  buildings—and 
round out twelve months of Premier- 
ship with a triumphal visit to the 1937 
Paris World Fair. 

This week, however, rubble and 
planking still litter the fashionable, 
palace-studded section where the ex- 
position is to burgeon. Stone and ce- 
ment-laden barges, temporary wooden 
trestles, and workers’ shacks spoil the 
river view, and the agonized ribs of 
half-finished exhibition halls rise over 
the littered Champ de Mars. Amid this 
symbolic chaos, one building only was 
near completion last week: Germany’s 
200-foot, Swastika-topped tower. 


Dolefully, the art-loving Premier 
took note of conditions and postponed 
the fair’s official opening from May 1 
to May 17. Reason: having gained 
their 40-hour week, the labor unions 
deliberately slowed up work: they thus 
hoped to gain from the State a promise 
of further jobs on public works— 
projects which, for economic reasons, 
Blum had pledged himself not to under- 
take. 

Labor troubles, plus rising prices and 
bickering among the Popular Front 
parties, left the odds about even this 
week that Blum’s political life will end 
before the exposition is born. 
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FiLep: By the Department of Jus- 
tice, a suit in the New York Federal 
District Court, asking that the Alu- 
minum Co. of America “be dissolved 
and that its properties be rearranged 
... in such a manner as to dissolve... 
monopolistic control [of the aluminum 
industry] and prevent further violations 
of the Sherman Antitrust Act.” 


Although six previous investigations 





WIDE WORLD 
Angelo Herndon won a five-year fight 





INTERNATIONAL 
Aimee McPherson and her son, Rolf 


by the Federal Trade Commission and 
the Department of Justice failed to 
prove the Aluminum Company throttled 
competition, Attorney General Homer 
Cummings two years ago told his G- 
men to put up their guns and hunt sta- 
tistics. They decided that the company 
raked in excessive profits from its 85-95 
per cent share of the nation’s aluminum 
business. A large portion of the com- 
pany’s stock belongs to the ex-Secretary 
of the Treasury Andrew W. Mellon, who 
is still fighting the Treasury over an 
alleged $3,089,000 deficiency in his 1931 
income tax and who recently gave the 
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government a $65,000,000 art collection 
and gallery. = 


Voweb: By a five-four decision of 
the Supreme Court of the Unite 
States, the Georgia anti-insurrectioy 
statute under which Angelo Herndon, 
24-year-old Negro communist, was con. 
victed in 1933 and given an 18- to 29. 
year chain-gang sentence. The de. 
cision ended a long legal battie—4. 
nanced by the American Civil Liber. 
tie. Union and the International Labor 
Defense—in which MHerndon’s cage 
twice went through the mill of State 
and Federal courts. 

Atlanta police nabbed Herndon after 
he led 1,000 Negro and white families 
in a relief demonstration. When they 
found Communist pamphlets in his 
room, they resurrected an 1866 law de. 
signed to forestall agitation among 
newly freed slaves. It provided a max. 
imum death sentence for “any attempt 

. to induce others to join in any 
combined resistance to the lawful av. 
thority of the State.” 

Justice Roberts’ majority opinion— 
supported by Chief Justice Hughes and 
Justices Brandeis, Stone, and Cardozo 
—held the statute too vague: “{it] 
amounts merely to a dragnet which 
may enmesh anyone who agitates for 
a change of government . . . Member- 
ship in the Communist party and... 
solicitation of a few members wholly 
fails to establish an attempt to incite 
others to insurrection.” 

AWARDED: To Roberta Semple, 27- 
year-old daughter of Mrs. Aimee Sem- 
ple McPherson, Los Angeles evangelist, 
$2,000 in a slander suit against Willed 
Andrews, her mother’s attorney. She 
charged she had been damaged $150,000 
worth when Andrews told reporters 
“Aimee had been threatened, intimidat- 
ed, coerced, and blackmailed.” Aftera 
trial, replete with evangelical tears and 
swoons, plus Miss Semple’s rebuff of 
her mother’s attempt at reconciliation, 
Judge Clarence Kincaid warned: “A 
continuation of such warfare as this 
will result in the eventual collapse of 
Angelus Temple.” 

Pending against Mrs. McPherson is4 
$1,080,000 suit by Mrs. Rheba Crawford 
Splivalo, her former gospeling side-kick. 


INSTITUTED: By Films Sonores Tobis, 
French movie company, a plagiarism 
suit in New York Supreme Court, 
against Charles Chaplin, his producing 
company, and United Artists Corp., dis 
tributors. The French firm demande 
all the profits from Chaplin’s 19} 
movie, “Modern Times,” on the ground 
that he stole his ideas from “A Nous la 
Liberte,” a picture made in France 2 
1931. According to the complaint, whole 
sequences, including the successful cot- 
veyor-belt scene, were lifted from the 
French film. 


‘DEPoRTED’: From New York, to bis 
original home in Uniontown, Pa., T0/ 
Benedetti, 42, and his four motherles 
children. New York relief authorities 
saw no reason why they should suppot 
a Pennsylvanian, so they got a court or 
der to send the Benedettis home. Fay 
ette County promised to feed them. 
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Were tired of leading a second-best lile 





The whole thing started when we were celebrating our wedding anniversary. Sud- Looking at our car, we were reminded of 
denly Jane fell silent. Then she spoke. “By the way, young man, what ever happened what we had said when we were married: 
to all our dreams, and hopes, and ambitions? Where are all the fine things we “And some day...we’ll owna Packard!” This 
were going to have? Can it be true that we’ve become content with ‘second- was agood, serviceable, take-you-there-and- 
bests’?”...Shortly, our little party at an end, we went out tothe car to drive home. _ bring-you-back car. But it was no Packard. 





Yes, we remembered our wedding -day hopes. 
We decided it was not good for young couples 
to become content with the second-best thing 
in life. And we made up our minds right then 
that, by golly, we would have our Packard! 








Illustrated is the Packard Six five-passenger coupe 
Next day we marched down to the Packard showrooms to seethe new Packard 
Six. We saw that it was a real Packard, with the traditionally beautiful Packard 
lines. We drove it—and found in it all the verveand spirit only Packard puts into 
a car. We learned (happy surprise) that the allowance on our old car took care 
of the first payment, and that the remaining payments were pleasantly easy! 





ey 


You'll never know how good a Packard is until you drive 
one! See your Packard dealer, and borrow the new Packard 
120, or the new Packard Six. Watch it behave like a living, 
thinking thing in traffic. Thrill to its long-lived smart- 
ness, its distinguished identity! 


PACKARD 


PACKARD 120 * PACKARD SIX 


Let your Packard dealer give you complete price information 
and tell you the easy terms by which you can own a Packard. 


So today—we own our Packard! And our pride in that Pack- Ask for booklet “The Business of Buying and Owning a 
ard is deeper than the usual “new-car pride.” We like to be Motor Car,” an invaluable guide in the selection of any car. 


seen in it} Because driving is a thrill again, we’re out more, 
enlarging our world and our horizons, having fun again, lead- 


ing a fuller and richer life. 


ASk THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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BRITAIN’S WINGS 


Of all the king’s forces and all the king’s m: 
who will pass in review during their sovereig: 
Coronation ceremonies, none will be watch 
more thoughtfully than the Royal Air For 
whose activities are shown on these pages. U; 
Britain’s success in building an air force ‘s 
ond to none,’ most experts agree, depends mi 
of the future course of European history, | 
sibly the fate of the empire itself. Estima 
of European air power vary over ridicul 
ranges. Britain is probably still inferior 
Russia and Italy, equal to France, definit 
unsure of matching Germany. 


ill r 
tembe 
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Two-seat fighters and observation planes 
mass at an aitdrome outside London 


% 
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and night. Here, a two-seater assembly line. ion Le: 


WIDE WORLD 


A huge airplane carrier sends up a squadron 





AUTHENTICATED NEWS 


Like other modern air powers, Britain has gone full out for the heavy, high-speed bomber. Above—a Handley Page Hamp- 
den. Note the narrow tail of the fuselage designed to increase the effective angle of rearward machine-gun fire. 
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NEWSPHOTOS 
ill rea the stratosphere. Above—a Bristol 138 
tember a world’s altitude record of 49,967 feet. 


WIDE WORLD 
on Leader Swain returns with his altitude record 


British designers clung longer than 
most to biplane types. Top right 
—a formation of Boulton Paul Over- 
strand bombers starts a power dive. 


AUTHENTICATED NEWS WIDE WORLD, NEWS-WEEK FROM EUROPEAN 


mber, a Handley Page Harrow for night bombing or troop carrying. Note - A Hawker Osprey of the Mediterranean 
ge ‘slots’ along the forward edge of the wing to increase carrying capacity. cruiser squadron practices dog-fighting 
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WHATEVER YOUR LOADS, V-8 ECONOMY 
WILL CUT YOUR HAULING COSTS... 


For the man who keeps an eye on hauling or deliv- 
ery costs, there are some facts that are “right down 
his alley.” And that statement goes, whether he 
hauls light or heavy loads. 

Today’s Ford V-8 Trucks and Commercial Cars 
live up to the letter of Ford traditions of reliability 
and true economy. They are low in price. They 
are thrifty to operate. They seldom need attention 
.«. and, when they do, repairs and replacements 
can be made at small cost. 

Every body type in the line is now available with 
an 85-horsepower engine improved to give heavy- 


duty, high-speed performance at a cost so low thet 
it is a modern motor miracle. For those types mo: 
often used for light delivery service, there is an 
option of the new 60-horsepower V- 8 that is settin; 
new records for high gas and oil mileage. With 
these two engines and with the wide range of types 
available in the Ford V-8 Truck and Commercic] 
Car line, Ford offers equipment that meets the 
needs of practically all operations. 

Your nearest Ford dealer will gladly let you try 
a Ford V-8 Truck or Commercial Car under your 
own operating conditions. Call him today and set 
a date for an “on-the-job” test. 


@ Convenient, economical terms through Authorized 
Ford Finance Plans of the Universal Credit Company 
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AUTHOR: A Newcomer Reveals 
The Truth Behind His Fiction 


Blond, blue-eyed, and unimpressive, 
Millen Brand looks like, and is, a minor 
employe of a big corporation. From 
9 to 5 he writes advertising copy for 
the New York Telephone Co. With 
his wife and two kids, he lives in a 
four-room apartment at Jackson 
Heights. 

The 30-year-old copywriter gets up 
at 5, prepares his own breakfast and 
the children’s. He reaches the tele- 
phone building, an hour’s subway ride 
distant, about 7 and works there un- 
disturbed until 9. Sometimes, after 
office hours, he retires to a secluded 
corner of the New York Public Library. 

At Columbia University, from which 
he was graduated in 1929, Brand was 
managing editor of The Varsity, under- 
graduate literary magazine; the New 
Jersey-born scholarship student wrote 
half the year’s contributions under vari- 
ous pseudonyms and won $125 in liter- 
ary prizes. Then he went to the tele- 
phone company. 

Through the years, little unrelated 
experiences have piled up. 

He once visited a friend, Louise, 
nurse in a psychiatric hospital. Tem- 


porarily laid up, she had been assigned * | 


a room in the violent wing... When he 
was ready to leave, nobody came to 
show him out. So he slipped through 
an unlocked door, headed for the near- 
est gate in the fence around the institu- 
tion, and jumped over. 

Newspaper reviews attracted him to 
a deaf woman’s autobiography: “And 
No Birds Sing.” The author, Pauline 
Leader, described her work in a sweat- 
shop at $3 a week. Sharing her sympa- 
thy for the underdog, Brand wrote to 
her—and later married her. 

The telephone-company job included 
checking the accuracy of telephone ads 
in foreign languages. One day he 
sought the assistance of the Lithuanian 
Development Corp. and became a friend 
of the proprietor, an ex-coal miner, who 


told him about labor conditions in* 


American mines. 

Two years ago Brand lolled back in 
a barber’s chair. As the scissors 
snipped around his ears, he remembered 
his visit to the psychiatric nurse. A 
woman inmate, he mused, could escape 
as easily as he had. If she were in- 
nocent of the world’s brutal realities 
and had to work in a sweat-shop... 
perhaps she’d meet a coal miner... 

Suddenly the pebbles of his own ex- 
perience fitted into a mosaic. Brand 
worked out a one-page synopsis and 
talked it over with his wife. Then he 
Started writing. 

Working fifteen to twenty hours a 
week, he finished the first draft of the 
novel in two and a half months and 
laid it aside “to cool” for half a year. 
He devoted eight more months to a 
complete rewriting, retaining one para- 
graph of the original version. That 
done, he put in an additional half year 
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rewriting 150 pages. Finally satisfied, 
he mailed the manuscript to a publish- 
ing firm last August. 


It was accepted—but Book-of-the- 
Month Club selection necessitated post- 
ponement of publication. This week 
bookstores displayed his first novel: 
The Outward Room (309 pages, 61,000 
words. Simon & Schuster, New York. 
$1.25). 


A manic depressive at 16, Harriet, 
the heroine, endures a _ seven-year 
“cure” in an insane hospital. When she 
faces—and fails—a final test of her 
sanity, she can’t face the prospect of 
endless years in the institution. One 
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A haireut set Millen Brand thinking 


night Nurse Childs (Louise) leaves a 
side door unlocked. Harriet sneaks out, 
climbs over the fence, and escapes into 
the sane world. 


As she pounds New York pavements 
looking for a job, it seems that she has 
exchanged living death in the asylum 
for slow starvation outside. Penniless 
and hungry, she eventually drifts into 
a cheap restaurant, where an ex-coal 
miner at the next table orders her 
coffee. 


The novel traces Harriet’s redemp- 


“*tion through love to a normal, humble 


existence. Free of moralizing, it is a 
fine psychological study. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


The Gaudy Empire. By Alfred Neu- 
mann. 552 pages, 224,000 words. Knopf 
New York. $2.75. This witty, colorful 
historical novel is a sequel to the au- 
thor’s best seller, “Another Caesar,” 
which also dealt with Napoleon III and 
Empress Eugenie. 


They Came Like Swallows. By Wiil- 
liam Maxwell. 267 pages, 47,000 words. 
Harpers, New York. $2. A compassion- 
ate, skillfully written novel of an aver- 
age Midwestern family seen through the 
a of Bunny, 8; Robert, 13; and their 
ather. 


Of Great Riches. By Rose Franken. 
3845 pages, 94,000 words. Longmans, 
Green, New York. $2.50. Potshots at the 
New York literary maelstrom pep up an 
entertaining romance by the playwright 
of “Another Language.’ 
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NOVEL: A Capricious Tramp Ship 


Brings Tomlinson Back to Form 


The right bottle and a little silence 
works wonders after a man has told 
you he'll be damned if he will. 


He wanted an interval of loneliness 
to clear the infection of words off his 
mind. He felt the humiliation of gos- 
sip as if he had been exposed in a shop 
window. 


That ship had no more chance of 
floating, if weather hit it, than a bless- 
ing in a pub riot. 


Mix writing like this with genuine 
characters and authentic sea flavor; 
add humorous anecdotes, suspense, and 
a few exotic settings; result is Pipe All 
Hands. By H. M. Tomlinson. 326 pages, 
84,000 words. Harpers, New York. 
$2.50. 

The sexagenarian writer—essayist in 
recent years—has become a novelist 
again. He is no longer warning young 
Britons against war, as in “Mars His 
Idiot,” or poking around Spain, as in 
“South to Cadiz.” Tomlinson has re- 
turned to the sea, familiar to him since 
his boyhood a half century ago when 
he made out manifests for the proud 
clippers. He knows its gales and reefs, 
its ships and men; and they inspire his 
most eloquent prose. 

“Pipe All Hands” is the story of the 
Hestia, a tramp that wanders the world 
in search of cargoes. To her owner she 
is an unimportant unit in a commercial 
navy. To her crew she is a capricious 
jade unworthy of man’s devotion. 

A box of tricks, they call her. No- 
body can tell what she will do. At her 
launching, they said, she had killed a 
riveter. Only recently she has bumped 
another steamer, necessitating dry- 
docking at Hong Kong. Then her mas- 
ter dies of fever in Celebes. The Hestia, 
in some mysterious way, has done for 
him. 

His successor, Captain Doughty, has 
the look of a minister. That is un- 
lucky, too. Moreover, the low-pressure 
cylinder sounds as if it had bronchitis, 
and there is something funny about the 
steering gear. 

To top it off, Professor Tennant and 
his daughter, Lyn, come aboard as 
passengers. The pretty girl’s mere 
presence is tormenting to a shipful of 
repressed males. To the moody chief 
officer she appears as the last of a life- 
long succession of frustrated hopes, 
and he finally goes mad—in the midst 
of a hurricane. 

Readers live through that storm. In 
engine room, wheelhouse, and wireless 
shack they feel the loyalty that even 
a drab and faithless little tramp can 
evoke from poorly paid men. They 
sway with old Whitchelow, the chief, on 
greasy, canting footplates; peer with 
Captain Doughty into surging hills of 
water; listen with Sparks to thin stac- 
catos from distant ships. 

Tomlinson has written one of his fin- 
est books. It ought to convince him 
that his reputation lies neither in ru- 
mors or wars nor castles in Spain but in 
magic casements opening on the foam. 
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FOURTH ESTATE 





PUBLISHERS: Orate for Public, 


Let Their Hair Down in Private 


They lounged in the lounges, wan- 
dered in and out of public rooms, greet- 
ed old friends and made new ones. They 
ate substantial meals and listened with 
patience to lengthy speeches and re- 
ports. They emptied expensive bottles 
opened by hopeful salesmen of syndi- 
cate features, presses, type, p.per, ink. 
From many parts of the country they 
had converged on the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, for the 37th annual meeting 
of The Associated Press and the 50th 
yearly get-together of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 

In Columbia School of Journalism 
hopefuls who haunted the hotel last 
week, the general aspect of the visitors 
probably ruined some illusions. There 
were a few dynamic young men among 
the 600 assembled publishers, but the 
majority resembled businessmen of the 
tireder sort. When they talked of con- 
ditions back home they seldom men- 
tioned the good stories their papers had 
carried or the clean-up crusades that 
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ington Star and A.P. president, an- 
nounced he had “no squawk”’ to make 
over the ruling. But private conversa- 
tions of other press pundits reflected 
uneasiness about its effects. 

Amendments to A.P. bylaws included 
one establishing associate memberships. 
Holders of these will not be required to 
give their news exclusively to the A.P. 
It passed so quietly that one reporter 
suspected there was a story behind it. 
There was. 

In Pittsburgh six years ago a young 
A.P. bureau manager tried to clamp 
down on the Hearst-owned Sun-Tele- 
graph which was giving stories to the 
International News Service—also owned 
by Hearst—as well as to the A.P. This, 
argued the bureau chief, was a viola- 
tion of A.P. bylaws; The Sun-Telegraph 
must stop it or lose its A.P. franchise. 

He was told to go chase himself. The 
only other big evening daily in Pitts- 
burgh was The Press, owned by Scripps- 
Howard. Hearst men knew that Scripps- 
Howard, then at war with A.P., wouldn’t 
accept the franchise on any terms. 
Withdrawal of the franchise from The 
Sun-Telegraph would leave the A.P. 
without a newspaper to tap in Pitts- 
burgh. 

The energetic bureau manager was 
called off, and since then A.P. officials 
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New officials of the A.N.P.A., left to right—Walter M. Dear, treasurer; John S. 
McCarrens, vice president; James G. Stahiman, president; and E. H. Harris, secretary 


had been launched; instead they dis- 
cussed department-store, steel, shoe, 
textile, and lumber conditions. There 
seemed to be little romance in most of 
the gentlemen who like to think of 
themselves as molders of public opinion. 


A.P.: Delegates to The Associated 
Press convention met in an atmosphere 
slightly soured by the Supreme Court 
of the United States’ decision which 
forced the organization to reinstate 
Morris Watson, reporter allegedly dis- 
missed for Newspaper Guild activity. 
Frank B. Noyes, publisher of The Wash- 





have been winking at such infractions 
of the rule. In amending the bylaw 
they tacitly admitted that it couldn’t be 
enforced against the powerful Hearst 
and Scripps-Howard interests. 

A.P. elections produced little news. 
Noyes and other officials were re-in- 
stalled. Three new directors were add- 
ed to a board of five. The trio, chosen 
from members in cities of less than 
50,000 population: Stuart H. Perry of 
The Adrian (Mich.) Telegram; Houston 
Harte of The San Angelo (Texas) Stand- 
ard; and Josh L. Horne Jr., of The 
Reeky Mount (N.C.) Telegram. 
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A.N.P.A.: Journalists covering the 
A.N.P.A. crowd heard a lot about the 
freedom of the press. Every publisher 
it seemed, was gravely concerned about 
it. That, however, did not prevent the 
association from denying reporters aq. 
mittance to most of the meetings. 

Behind closed doors delegates dis. 
cussed factual matters like advertising 
and newsprint costs—and other sup. 


jects which were admittedly news. But , 


the press minions had to content them. 
selves for the most part with second- 
hand information doled out after the 
sessions were over. 

One interview, which they obtained 
with Elisha Hanson, A.N.P.A. counsel, 
gave them an inkling of what might be 
going on inside. He sounded off the 
day after Secretary of Commerce Dan- 
iel C. Roper had urged delegates to co- 
operate with the government for the 
national welfare. If the government 
seeks to regulate the Fourth Estate. 
Hanson said, newspaper publishers wil] 
go to jail rather than obey. 

Statistics presented at the convention 
gave publishers cause for optimism. 
Newspaper revenue from national ad- 
vertising last year totaled $188,000,000, 
a 12.5 per cent rise over 1935. 


But while the advertising outlook was 
encouraging, newspaper proprietors 
wailed about the increasing cost of pa- 
per. Canadian manufacturers now de- 
mand $50 a ton for newsprint to be de- 
i:-vered next year—$7.50 more than the 
present prices. The paper situation 
produced more view-with-alarm state- 
ments than any topic at the convention. 


Southern newspaper executives ad- 
vocated the establishment of an industry 
which should make them independent of 
the proud Dominion. James G. Stahl- 
man, publisher of The Nashville Ban- 
ner, told of experiments in making 
newsprint from Southern pine. A mill 
utilizing this domestic tree will shortly 
be established in Texas, he said. Others 
mig it be built beside factories which 
turn out kraft paper (used for bags and 
wrapping). The kraft, Stahlman ar- 
gued, can be bleached to produce news- 
print cheaper than the Canadian spruce 
variety. 

Delegates appointed a committee to 
study and encourage Southern produc- 
tion. But not all members shared the 
brisk Tennessean’s enthusiasm. Some 
experts maintained that newsprint, 
whether made from pine or kraft paper, 
would be just as expensive as that 
shipped from Canada. Furthermore, 
the rise in costs didn’t seem, on exam- 
ination, to justify the verbiage it 
evoked. . From 1917 to 1931 Dominion 
newsprint was always higher than $60 
a ton, a fact which everybody refrained 
from emphasizing. 


During the week delegates heard 
United States Senator Bennett Champ 
Clark attack President Roosevelt's 
court reorganization scheme and digest- 
ed J. Edgar Hoover’s plea for discreet 
handling of crime news. They wound 
up by electing Stahlman president. If 
any were doubtful, his inauguration 
speech assured them that they were still 
the “trustees of the sacred rights of 4 
free people.” 
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EDITOR: Journalism’s No. 1 Job 
Goes to Dr. Finley of The Times 


When death snatches a big newspa- 
per’s editor, news columns are ruled 
in black and the typographical impres- 
sion is that Lincoln’s dead. But when 
a new editor takes over, he’s lucky if 
his sheet gives him a five-line send-off. 


Five lines of eight-point Ideal type 
in The New York Times last week an- 
nounced an arrival 
at the topmost rung 
of American jour- 
nalism: John Hus- 
ton Finley became 
editor-in-chief of 
that paper. For 
half a generation 
associate editor, he 
succeeds Rollo Og- 
den, who died two 
months ago. 

More than six- 
teen times five lines 


Who’s Who to giv- ee 
ing an idea about ie 
Dr. Finley. One of 

the most eminent 
“whos” of that vol- 

ume, he is_ but 

twenty lines behind 
Nicholas Murray 

Butler, who with 

103 lines is runner- 

up to the cham- 

pion.* Finley, with 

29 honorary de- 

grees, is one be- 

hind Butler, but in 

foreign decorations 
(thirteen ribbons 

from thirteen gov- 
ernments) he is 

six lines ahead. 

Finley is a poet, 
historian, educator, 
lecturer, after-din- 
ner speaker, as well 
as editor. New York police regard him 
as the city’s champion jaywalker. If 
some Winter visitors carry a memory 
of an elderly man wearing a derby, no 
overcoat, a Scottish tartan muffler 
wrapped around his neck, and thread- 
ing through traffic with long strides 
which have a peculiar spring at the 
knees—the chances are the spectacle 
was Dr. Finley, who thinks nothing of 
walking around Manhattan Island (32 
miles) on his birthday. 

That plaid muffler is evidence of the 
persistence of the Scot. It’s the tartan 
of the Finley clan; yet the editor’s an- 
cestors left Scotland 200 years ago. 
But many customs and loyalties of the 
Highlands were thrown back into an 
Illinois farm boy 73 years ago: 

A passion for learning was the 
strongest. Young John Finley could 
parse “Paradise Lost” at 10. Over his 
father’s black loam fields he guided a 
plow with a volume of Horace strapped 
across the handles. He worked his way 
through Knox College (George Fitch’s 
“Old Siwash”) and at 29 became its 
president. 


Poet, 


“Samuel Untermyer, 140 lines. 
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Thirty years later—after a Prince- 
ton professorship, presidency of City 
College, New York, State Commis- 
sioner of Education, and his name on 
letterheads of divers good causes—Fin- 
ley was invited to The Times by Adolph 
Ochs. By that time the paper had be- 
come an institution; it required an am- 
bassador, a graceful public speaker, a 
representative at all sorts of gather- 
ings—in short, what Britain expects of 
royalty and what this country, until 
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DRAWN FOR NEWS-WEEK BY S. J. WOOLF 
Historian, Editor, Jaywalker 


John Nance Garner, got out of its Vice 
President. 

That sort of thing Finley does as 
well as any public man. With.a dic- 
tion which is a joy to purists, his kind- 
ly, witty speeches are happily seasoned 
with quotations from the sages of the 
ages. And a Finley editorial in The 
Times is also distinguishable by quo- 
tation marks around wisdom of the 
great. 

Few of them are thundering edito- 
rials. Nor will Finley be called upon to 
write any differently or to lay down 
policies as editor-in-chief of The Times. 
His function will be to preside over 
meetings of the editorial board. 

Finley reaches the top of the jour- 
nalistic ladder in title but not in 
pay. In 1935 The Times paid him 
$18,000 a year, or $1,250 less than its 
chief Washington correspondent, Ar- 
thur Krock, who hoped to be made 
editor-in-chief. In that year the edi- 
tor-in-chief’s salary was $22,500, and 
the managing editor, Edwin L. James, 
who’d rather handle news than eat 
(and he loves to eat) got $34,000 for 
being responsible for “all the new: 
that’s fit to print.” ! 
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TIME: 
Unchanged by Daylight Saving 


Split-Second Accuracy 


Exclusive of talent, each’ second of 
sponsored time on a _ coast-to-coast 
hookup costs $3 to $4.* Hence the 
clocks that govern studio engineers 
must toe the mark of split-second ac- 
curacy. 


Last week, when Eastern stations 
went on daylight saving time, Western 
stations piping programs from New 
York juggled their schedules corre- 
spondingly. Outlets operating on CNYT 
(current New York time) swung their 
clocks forward an hour. At 2 A.M., 
Apr. 25, the 325 clocks at the National 
Broadcasting Co.’s headquarters in 
Radio City began to whirl at double 
speed; in an hour, a racing generator 
spun them to 4 o’clock. 


Ten years ago networks synchronized 
their clocks by a telegraph side-circuit: 
dot-and-dash signals marked each 
quarter hour. But that system put too 
much faith in human frailty, such as 
unclosed keys or careless clock-watch- 
ing. So radio adopted the time signal 
from the Arlington Naval Observatory. 


With true scientific caution, Arling- 
ton double checks its own signal by 
short wave from Berlin and Green- 
wich. Never has the navy’s signal- 
beep gone wrong by more than one- 
twentieth of a second—which repre- 
sents line resistance between Arlington 
and New York. The signal regulates 
studio clocks automatically, even though 
their construction makes more than a 
four-second variation impossible. 


Such thorough care brings results. 
In a week’s survey of program launch- 
ing, station WOR of the Mutual Broad- 
casting System noted an average error 
of only one second. 


The routine gets into engineers’ blood. 
One visitor queried an NBC technician: 
“Do you work an eight-hour day?” 
“No,” said the radio man. “I work a 
28,800-second day.” 


*For a 90-station, coast-to-coast hookup, the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System charges approximately $16,000. 
NBC gets $18,000 for its 73-outlet Red network and 
$17,000 for its 76 Blue outlets. 
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The last minute of a radio program 
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TEST: College Board Sponsors 
New One to Find Best Scholars 


Each year American colleges dole out 
$30,000,000 in scholarships. Of this to- 
tal, approximately $1,500,000 goes to 
students at Columbia, Harvard, Penn- 
sylvania, Princeton, Swarthmore, and 
Yale. 

Problem: at these six institutions 
there are three applicants for every 
available scholarship, and about 45 per 
cent of freshmen fail to graduate. So- 
lution suggested by Harvard: hold the 
examinations for scholarships earlier 
than June, customary date for tests giv- 
en by the College Entrance Exarhina- 
tion Board. 

Harvard’s authorities reasoned that 
those who take the June exams have to 
wait until July or August to learn if 
they have won scholarships; many; 
fearing they won't get one, enroll in 
smaller colleges where scholarships are 
granted earlier. 


One day last week the College En-: 


trance Examination Board began a two- 
year experiment along the line proposed 
by Harvard. In 150 cities some 2,000 
young men and women took a three- 
hour scholastic-aptitude test in the 
morning and a. three-and-a-half-hour 
scholastic-achievement test in the after- 
noon. They were candidates for schol- 
arships at fourteen colleges and univer- 
sities: the six which sponsored the plan, 
plus eight others faced with the same 
problem—Bard College, College of St. 
Elizabeth, Connecticut College, Lehigh 
University, Radcliffe College, Sweet 
Briar College, Temple University, Wag- 
ner Memorial Lutheran College. 


The scholastic-aptitude test—an elev- 
en-year-old method developed from the 
Thorndike Intelligence Test devised by 
the Columbia professor in 1918—was 
nothing new for College Boards. The 
achievement test, however, was an in- 
novation. College Board officials con- 
sider it almost an ideal examination. 
They point out that it is objective, con- 
cerned with general knowledge, and 
shows how far an examinee can ra- 
tionalize. Presented in a 75-page 
pamphlet, it covered five fields: litera- 
ture, languages, history, social and nat- 
ural sciences. Five possible answers 
were printed with each question; the 
student’s task was to select the right 
one. Sample: “Did S'nclair Lewis write 
about Gopher Prairie in... (1) Main 
Street, (2) Uncle Tom’s Cabin, (3) Ar- 
rowsmith, (4) Jurgen, (5) Dodsworth.” 


Those who took the test agreed that 
the literature group—ranging from the 
Bible to current writings—topped the 
others for stiffness. Most of the stu- 
dents also agreed they had to work fast 
to complete the test; many said they 
couldn’t finish it. 

Besides being fairly certain of land- 
ing a scholarship, those who made high 
grades in the test may be spared the 
regular College Boards in June. Some 
of the colleges have that in mind, too. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Natalie Cantor, her father, and her fiance 





Sens WORLD 
Earl Beatty and his American Countess 





ACME 
Professor Frobenius: anthropologist 
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BirTHDAY: Princess Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of King George and Queen 
Elizabeth and heir to the English 
throne, 11, Apr. 21. Her presents in- 
cluded a snow-white pony from her 
father, a saddle and riding crop from 
her mother, a suite of furniture for 
her doll house from Dowager Queen 
Mary, and a heavily sealed package 
(containing a tennis racquet) post- 
marked Vienna, “From Uncle David.” 


..- Shirley Temple, Hollywood’s lead- 
ing 1936 box-office attraction, 8, Apr. 
23. Principal present: a cooking out- 
fit. Expressed wish: to own a pie fac- 
tory when she grows up. 

ENGAGED: Natalie Cantor, second- 
eldest and first-engaged daughter of 
Eddie Cantor, stage, screen, and radio 
comedian (bemoaner for years of the 
fact that he could find no husbands for 
his five daughters), and Joseph Metz. 
ger, Hollywood antique dealer. 


MarrieD: Mrs. Dorothy Power Sands. 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. T. F. Power 
of Virginia and divorced wife of Ed- 
ward Van V. Sands, and David Field 
Beatty, Earl Beatty, son of the late 
Admiral Beatty, Commander-in-Chief 
of the British Navy during the World 
War, and grandson of the late Marshall 
Field of Chicago; at the City of Lon- 
don Register Office in the Guildhall. 

Suep: John D. M. Hamilton, chair- 
man of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, by Mrs. Laura Hamilton, for 
separate maintenance and custody of 
their two children, in Topeka (Kan.) 
District Court. Charging “gross neg- 
lect, abandonment [the Hamiltons 
have lived apart for over a year, she 
in Topeka; he in Washington, D.C.}, 
and extreme cruelty,” Mrs. Hamilton 
added. that her husband was “the own- 
er of considerable property and re- 
ceives a salary of $25,000 a year.” She 
asked the court to fix an amount which 
he would be required to pay for the 
family maintenance. 

Divorcep: John Barrymore, 55-year- 
old stage and screen actor, by his 
fourth wife the former Elaine Barrie, 
21-year-old ex-Brooklyn high-school 
girl. Miss Barrie accused her five- 
month husband of “profane language,” 
“threats to kill me,” “moroseness and 
sullenness,”’ and “jealousy.” 


. . - Gladys Cooper, English actress, by 
Sir Neville Pearson. Miss Cooper was 
accused of misconduct two years ago 
with her co-star, Philip Merivale, while 
they were appearing in a Shakes- 
pearean repertoire in New York. 
ARRIVED: Prof. Leo Frobenius, 20- 
thropologist, authority on prehistoric 
art, and director of the Institute for 
the Study of Morphology of Civiliza- 
tion at Frankfort-on-Main, Germany, 
in New York, on the S.S. Deutschland, 
to attend the opening of an exhibition 
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of “Prehistoric Rock Pictures from the 
Frobenius Collection” at the New York 
Museum of Modern Art. 

DEPARTED: From New York, for 
London, to attend the Coronation: 
Malik Sir Firozkhan Noon, High Com- 
missioner for India in London, after 
attending the World Textile Confer- 
ence in Washington; James W. Gerard, 
former Ambassador to Germany, to act 
as special envoy of President Roose- 
velt; J. P. Morgan (Apr. 20, thirty 
Morgans celebrated the 100th anniver- 
sary of J. P. Morgan the elder, founder 
of the family fortune); A. G. Ogilvie, 
Premier of Tasmania (when he reaches 
London he will have completed a 13,- 
000-mile trip by land, sea, and air); the 
Ranee of Sarawak, wife of Sir Charles 
Vyner Brooke, only white Raja in the 
world; W. L. Mackenzie King, Prime 
Minister of Canada (he will attend the 
Imperial Conference in London after 
the Coronation). 


COMPLETED: By Samuel J. Gompers, 
68-year-old son of the late co-founder 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
50 years of service in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, now chief clerk of the Labor 
Department. “If I were a wealthy 
man... I would ask for nothing bet- 
ter than my present position.” 

Sick List: George Earle, Governor 
of Pennsylvania (mumps): quaran- 
tined for fifteen days in the Execu- 
tive Mansion, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Lily Pons, Metropolitan Opera so- 

prano (kidney trouble): under obser- 
vation in the Lenox Hill Hospital, New 
York. 
... Theodore Dreiser, novelist (tonsil 
operation): recuperating in the New 
York Infirmary for Women and Chil- 
dren, New York. 


... Tris Speaker, former baseball star 
and manager of the Cleveland Indians 
(fractured skull sustained when he fell 
from the second-floor porch of his 
home): recuperating (“I’m feeling a 
lot better”) in Lakeside Hospital, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Diep: W. Forbes Morgan, 57, presi- 
dent of the Distilled Spirits Institute 
Inc. (a self-regulatory organization 
created by the liquor industry), for- 
mer treasurer of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, and close friend of 
President Roosevelt, of a heart attack, 
in Columbus, Ohio. 


-»-Nathan Lynn Bachman, 58, United 
States Senator from Tennessee, of a 
heart attack, at the Hotel Continental, 
his Washington residence. Appointed 
to the Senate in 1933 to succeed Cor- 
dell Hull when he was named Secre- 
tary of State, Bachman was one of 
the New Deal’s staunchest supporters 
and frequently presided in.the absence 
of Vice President Garner. 


-.. William Davidson, 66, vice presi- 
dent of the Harley-Davidson Motor Co., 
largest American motorcycle manufac- 
turers, whose factories turn out a com- 
plete machine every five minutes; in 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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SCREEN: Gaynor Gets Glamour 
In Story of Hollywood Success 


Buoyed by visions of film fame and 
fortune, more than 1,300,000 people 
from all corners of the world have 
marched on Hollywood in the past 
decade. All but a few have marched 
back again. 

Although Selznick International’s A 
Star Is Born quotes facts and figures 
to discourage future hopefuls, the film 
is more than likely to start a new 
march on the beleaguered studios. 
Against a satiric, colorful backdrop of 
Hollywood at its best and at its worst, 
the picture tells of a movie-struck 
country girl who achieves stardom 
simultaneously with her famous actor- 


semblance between Janet Gaynor’s ca- 
reer and that of Vicki Lester, whom 
she portrays. Both received the Mo- 
tion Picture Academy of Arts and 
Sciences award for the year’s best per- 
formance; .both graduated from the 
ranks of extras to starring roles. 

Actually only thirteen actors have 
accomplished this latter feat, and only 
one—Jean Harlow—has succeeded since 
the advent of sound films in 1927. The 
others—Janet Gaynor, Clark Gable, 
Adolphe Menjou, Gary Cooper, Frances 
Dee, Carole Lombard, Ann Dvorak, 
Randolph Scott, Sally Eilers, Edwina 
Booth, Raquel Torres, and Adrienne 
Ames—started their careers in the 
silent films. 

The odds against such success stories 
are 100,000 to 1, according to statistics 
revealed by the Central Casting Bureau, 
from which most of the major studios 
recruit their extras and bit players. 
The odds against a once top-flight ac- 


Fredric March passes out after celebrating the auspicious beginning 
of Janet Gaynor’s career and the ignominious conclusion of his own 


husband’s start down the abrupt road 
to oblivion. 

Ranging from bright comedy to melo- 
drama and tragedy, the story is 
stretched farther than its’ simplicity 
warrants, but Dorothy Parker, Alan 
Campbell, and Robert Carson have in- 
vested it with telling dialogue and_be- 
lievable characterizations, while cheer- 
fully exposing the crazy wheels that 
make the movie world go ’round. 

Directed by William A. Wellman, 
who has seen innumerable stars come 
and go, Janet Gaynor and Fredric 
March handle difficult roles with re- 


straint and humor and achieve the’ 


finest performances of their respective 
careers. Apparently everyone concerned 
with the production forgot that it was 
in Technicolor or that “A Star Is Born” 
is the first color film with exclusively 
modern sets and costumes. In any case, 
this casual treatment results in the 
most effe tive and unobtrusive use of 
color to date. 

There is more than a passing- re- 


tress’ staging a successful comeback 
are. not quoted, but they can’t be incon- 
siderable. 

As the Diane of the first and more 
memorable screen version of “Seventh 
Heaven,” Janet Gaynor reached the 
peak of her career in 1927. At that 
time her ability to stare at the camera 
and smile through her tears was so 
much her stock in trade that whenever 
another actress did it she was accused 
of “doing a Gaynor.” 


In the last two years, she has made 
relatively few pictures, and the Motion 
Picture Herald’s 1936 poll placed her 
24th on the list of box-office attractions 
—two points lower than the Dionne 
quintuplets. 

There is little doubt that the role of 
Vicki Lester is another turning point 
in Janet Gaynor’s career. With it she 
has developed a new personality. Gone 
are the plain dresses and cotton stock- 
ings of her earlier screen characters. 
In their place she has taken unto her- 
self a fair share of glamour. 
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MUSICAL: Radio Feudists Shift Scene 
‘Of Battle From Ether to Celluloid 


In the days of the Hatfields and the 
McCoys, a feud was a feud and some- 
body usually got killed. Today’s radio 
feudists take just as many potshots at 
each other, but they’re strictly verbal 
and all in the spirit of good, clean fun. 

The origin of combat-by-ether is a 
subject of controversy. The Walter 
Winchell-Ben Bernie feud is popularly 
supposed to be the granddaddy of them 
all; but certain purists maintain that 
the thing started in the era of vaude- 
ville, when Phil Baker and Ted Healy 
bandied verbal brickbats with their re- 
spective stooges. Others nominate the 
Eddie Cantor-Rubinoff affair or the in- 
terfamily bickerings of George Burns 





Jack Haley gulps before crooning 


and Gracie Allen. In any case, it is the 
Winchell-Bernie battle that Twentieth 
Century-Fox has chosen to glorify in 
Wake Up and Live. 

This war of words started when 
Bernie was making a commercial broad- 
cast from Chicago and his friend Win- 
chell took a crack at him in his column. 
The next night Bernie returned the 
compliment over a nationwide hookup. 

Throughout the years there has been 
only one armistice. When Winchell was 
broadcasting on the Lucky Strike pro- 
gram, gullible listeners flooded the stu- 
dio with letters bewailing the nasty re- 
marks the columnist was making about 
“that sweet Mr. Bernie.” The program’s 
sponsors nervously hoisted the white 
flag of truce. Winchell and Bernie were 
asked to confess all to their unseen, but 
sensitive listeners. They did, and for a 
short while the two combatants were 
forced to hold their peace. 

They make up for lost time in “Wake 
Up and Live.” (Producer Darryl Za- 
nuck paid Dorothea Brande $25,000 for 
the title to her best seller.) These fur- 
ther Winchell-Bernie rivalries, set to an 
excellent score by Gordon and Revel, 
are complicated by a stronger story 
than is usually found in a movie of this 
type. 

Winchell gives a surprisingly assured 
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performance before the camera, and 
Alice Faye, Patsy Kelly, Walter Catlett, 
and Ned Sparks are helpful in lesser 
roles. But it is Jack Haley, as a croon- 
er whose heart entangles with his ton- 
sils everytime he steps before a micro- 
phone, who deserves special mention. 
Prior to this film the ingratiating co- 
median had had little luck in Hollywood. 
Audience reaction to Los Angeles and 
Miami previews of “Wake Up and Live” 
convinced Zanuck that he had another 
star on his pay roll. 

If Haley’s next picture turns out to 
be a musical, Twentieth Century-Fox 
will probably sign Buddy Clark to a 
coincidental contract. Haley has sung 
comedy songs in the past, but his voice 
is a long way from crooning caliber. 
Buddy Clark’s is the voice that pinch- 
hits high C for him in the current film. 


OTHER OPENINGS 


STAGE: Penny Wise at the Morosco 
Theatre, New York, tries to be a gay 
comedy. Jean Ferguson Black, the au- 
thor, wishes to prove that an immense- 
ly ingenuous wife (Linda Watkins be- 
ing unbelievably naive) uses innocence 
to outwit the light loves of her hus- 
band, a supposedly irresistible play- 
wright (Kenneth MacKenna in a 
prancing mood). As the playwright’s 
blond past and present, Nancy Sheri- 
dan plays heavily against Irene Pur- 
cell’s tricky technique; Mildred Wall, 
miscast as a comedy girl friend, works 
hard; Bertram Thorn may get a Holly- 
wood call any day for his fresh drol- 
lery as the Lothario’s lazy brother. 
Arthur Sircom directed the piece as if 
he thought it lever, which it isn’t. 


SCREEN: Call It a Day (Warner 
Brothers): The first day of Spring 
comes to a suburban English family 
and threatens it with disintegration. 
Father (Ian Hunter) almost falls for 
an actress; mother (Frieda Inescort) 
barely manages to keep an importu- 
nate bachelor (Roland Young) at arm’s 
length; the rest of the family becomes 
emotionally involved with-each other 
and outsiders. Nevertheless, the day 
ends serenely, Spring fever’s crisis 
safely passed. That’s all the plot there 
is, but bright dialogue and an excep- 
tional cast—including Alice Brady, 
Peggy Wood, Bonita Granville, and 
Walter Woolf King—distinguish this 
entertaining version of Dodie Smith’s 
London and New York stage success. 


Love From a Stranger (Trafalgar 
Films): An English office worker (Ann 
Harding) wins a lottery and discovers 
that husbands aren’t all they’re cracked 
up to be—particularly if they’re 
cracked in the first place. Building 
slowly to an electric climax, this adap- 
tation of the late Frank Vosper’s stage 
thriller is noteworthy for Basil Rath- 
bone’s clinical interpretation of a mod- 
ern Bluebeard. 


You’re in the Army Now (Gaumont 
British): Lively pace and Wallace 
Ford’s wisecracking comedy are the 
chief assets of this restatement of the 
military life’s ennobling influence. 
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MODERATOR: A Negro Pastor 
Chosen by Omaha Presbyterians 


Christianity teaches that all men are 
equal in God’s sight, but most Ne- 
groes feel they are far from equal in 
the sight of most white congregations, 
Last week the 60 ministers comprising 
the Omaha (Neb.) Presbytery tackled 
this problem and by their action gave 
an answer far stronger than any pious 
resolution upholding the equality of the 
races. Without a dissenting vote, they 
elected a Negro—the Rev. John Simeon 
Williams—as moderator of the Presby- 
tery. For a year the native West In- 
dian will hold the highest post of honor 
among Eastern Nebraska’s 10,800 Pres- 
byterians. 


Via Cuba, Williams went from Ja- 
maica to Chicago where the McCormick 
Theological Seminary prepared him for 
his first pastorate in Gary, Ind. 


Eight years ago Mr. Williams came 
to Omaha as pastor of Hillside Presby- 
terian Church, the denomination’s only 
Negro parish in the State. Although 
the unpretentious white frame church 
has only 70 members, its pdstor’s musi- 
cal ability has brought it fame. Its 
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Moderator Williams: ‘Leave God out . 


choir—between housework and looking 
after three young boys Mrs. Williams 
finds time to sing in it—gives a week- 
ly radio broadcast. 


Three hours a day the 39-year-old 
Moderator studies music at Omaha's 
Municipal University, from which he 
will receive a bachelor of music degree 
next month. It may help him achieve 
an ambition: to be pastor and choral 
director at some Presbyterian college. 


In his precise English accent Mr. 
Williams commented on his election: 
“I shall do the best I can to deserve the 
honor.” Asked if he felt the Presby- 
tery’s action was “God’s will,” he re- 
plied. “Leave God’s name out of it.” 
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ART: Mathematical Designs 


From what facet of man’s imagination do abstract swirls and angles spring? 
About two decades ago Jay Hambridge attempted to prove that Grecian and 
Egyptian artists worked from mathematical formulas. More recently Rutherford 
Boyd, 53-year-old design expert, got interested in the subject. 

Going beyond theory into actual practice, Boyd has built three-dimensional 
plaster figures based on equations and graphs. The resulting objects are sur- 
prisingly satisfying in their rhythmic precision and symmetry. A plot of curves 
about a central axis inspires an object that might easily pass for a symbolical 
Tower of Babel; his logarithmic spiral has no prototype in natural form, but its 
tridimensional figure produces a restful pattern for wall plaque or ceiling dec- 
oration. 

Last week Boyd announced that he had for the past six months been busy on an 
abstract movie that shows mathematically formulated figures twisting and twirl- 
ing accordionwise through space. He achieves the effect by longitudinally slicing 
a cone into scores of segments and stringing these parts on copper wire. 

The tall, blue-eyed experimenter knows many phases of art. He has designed 
homes and served as art director for The Ladies Home Journal, Everybody’s, and 
Delineator; now he lectures at New York University and the Roerich Institute, and 
in spare moments writes of his discoveries in the field of art mathematics. Last 
week in Englewood, N.J., the Dibble Gallery opened an exhibition of some of his 
water colors done before 1932 when he decided to give all his time to design theories. 





Two forms developed from the para- 
bola above: in the lighter figure each 
curve is the same parabola; viewed 
from above they converge to the ends 
of the ellipse as shown in the plan 
(top). Left and below—Boyd pre- 
pares for movie shots: towering above 
the well-sliced sections of a cone is 
another parabolic carving; the conic 
sections, made of cellulose acetate, 
dance balletlike before the camera, 
casting effective reflections and shad- 
ows. 





Triple logarithmic spirals and 


their general formula (above) ee ae | 
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KENTUCKY DERBY: Odds Down 
On Pompoon; Bookies Clean Up 





The biggest sucker gambling racket 
in the United States is probably the 
Winter book based on the Kentucky 
Derby. Col. Matt Winn, who never 
bets on horses, originated the idea 
years ago. He encouraged bookies to 
quote odds months in advance of the 
three-year-old classic—realizing that 
newspapers would publish the quota- 





Pompoon, the personality 
horse, mugs the camera... 


tions and thus build up the ballyhoo.* 

Last March, Tom Shaw in New York, 
Jack Kyne in California, Charles Burke 
and Jimmy Carroll in St. Louis ac- 
cepted wagers on 103 horses, though 
only about fifteen—the average num- 
ber of entrants in the past five years— 
were expected at the post May 8. With 
so many possible winners, the advance 
odds theoretically gave bettors gener- 
ous chances to clean up. 

Actually, the bookies had a sure 
thing. They offered short prices on 
the leading candidates and as usual 
planned to pocket all the money bet on 
non-starters. 

Priced at 8-1 and then lowered to 4-1 
last week was the favorite Pompoon— 
personality horse of the year. Pom- 
poon likes carrots, and hay imported 
from California at $9 a bale. After a 
race, when most horses are tired, he 
prances around puppy fashion. On his 
way back to the stall, he nibbles at 
spectators but never bites hard enough 
to hurt. He loves to shove his Negro 
stable boys with his nose. 

Cyrus Field Clarke, his trainer, says 
Pompoon is a comedian at heart and 

“Colonel Winn, Louisville’s 76-year-old moon-faced 
publicist, is the patron seint of the Kentucky Derby. 
An eyewitness at every one of the 62 “Derbies” since 
a! Brat is in a, he never sips a highball before noon 


he linguistic school which pronounces the 
pa ‘ine a yias-okes darby. 
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be treated firmly but not pampered. 

When camera men visit Pompoon, he 
poses like a Hollywood professional— 
the gleaming white patch on his fore- 
head and his twinkling hazel eyes faced 
directly at the lens. He seems to know 
that he doesn’t photograph so well in 
profile; his hind legs are too long. 

Two years ago Jerome Louchheim, 
one of the turf’s biggest plungers, 
bought one-year-old Pompoon from 
William Robertson Coe for $2,000. A 
railroad contractor, night-club backer, 
Jewish philanthropist, and a behind- 
the-stage power in the Republican 
party, Louchheim arranges to get the 
same automobile license every year, 
JL—12345—JL for his initials. The 
short, round 55-year-old Philadelphian 
says it has brought him lots of turf 
luck. 

Pompoon won six of eight starts last 
year, including among his victories a 
track record in the Belmont Futurity— 
generally rated the championship two- 
year-old test. He earned $81,140 and 
comparisons with Man o’ War. 

A fortnight ago Louchheim’s divi- 
dend payer almost went bankrupt. 
While winning an unimportant race at 


-Jamaica, New York, Pompoon lost a. 
shoe. Had the plate twisted under the™ 


horse’s hoof instead of falling off com- 
pletely, he might easily have suffered a 
permanent leg injury, ending his career. 

Confident that Pompoon suffered no 
ill effects from. running barefooted, 
Louchheim last week made a $11,000 to 


$10,000 bet with Col. Edward Riley . 


Bradley, the Palm Beach gambling 
ezar who has won the Kentucky Derby 
four times. Louchheim wagered that 
Pompoon will beat out Bradley’s ace, 
Brooklyn—provided, of course, both 
Start in next week’s race and at least 
one finishes in the money. 

If Pompoon doesn’t win, he can 
blame his ancestors. His father, 
Pompey, was a sprinter only; his 
mother, Oonagh, a stayer but slow. Be- 
cause of such mediocre heritage and 
the statistical hoodoo that no Belmont 
Futurity winner has ever come through 





has a playboy’s temperament. He must 
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in the Derby, popular Pompoon isn’t 
getting the backing of many shrewd 
bettors. They prefer Bradley’s Brook- 
lyn at 8-1 or Mrs. Ethel V. Mars’ Reap. 
ing Reward at 7-1. A popular long 
shot is 25-1 Sceneshifter, trained by 
Earl Sande, Man o’War’s jockey. 


THE WEEK’S WINNERS 

University of Indiana relay team 
(Melvern Trutt, Jimmy Smith, Tom- 
my Deckard, and Don Lash): the 
4-mile race of the 43rd annual Penn 
Relay Carnival in Philadelphia. Time: 
17 minutes 16.1 seconds—1.1 seconds 
under the world’s record set last year 
in England by Charles Hornbostel, 
Gene Venzke, Archie San Romani, and 
Glenn Cunningham. 


Helen Stephens of Fulton, Mo.: the 
indoor (8 pound) shotput title of the 
women’s National A.A.U. meet in St. 
Louis, with a toss of 44 feet 114 inches 
—breaking her own world’s record by 
3 feet 214 inches. 


Helene Mayer, husky German-born 
language instructor at Mills College, 


“Oakland, Calif:: her third United 


States women’s fencing championship, 
in New York. America’s two leading 
amateur women (fencers, Dorothy 
Locke and Marion Lloyd, excused 
themselves from the tournament on 
grounds that they were out of prac- 
tice. 

Ralph Greenleaf, who in 1933 suf- 
fered a complete physical collapse and 
retired: his 14th world’s pocket bil- 


liard (pool) championship, in New York. 


Welbourne Jake, Irish-bred jumper 


“owned by Paul Mellon of Pittsburgh: 


the 44th running of the Maryland Hunt 
Cup, after Inshore, the favorite, was 
leading but refused to jump the next 
to last fence. 


Louis Stefani, Chicago public-school 
pitcher: his third no-hit, no-run game 
of the season. 
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PRI C E FIXI N G > States Approve Laws; 


Roosevelt Holds Up Bill; Macy’s Raises Question 


In 1931 California passed a fair-trade 
—or price-fixing—law. It permitted 
manufacturers of trade-marked, na- 
tionally advertised products to draw 
contracts with retailers setting prices 
below which their articles could not 
be sold. 

But many retailers, jealous of their 
right to sell at any price they pleased, 
refused to sign such agreements. So at 
the insistence of price-fixing 
enthusiasts, California broad- 


agreed that price fixing was constitu- 
tional. The court held that a merchant 
who acquires a trade-marked article 
gets ownership of the commodity but 
the manufacturer retains title to the 
trade-mark; retailers are not obliged to 
buy trade-marked goods and if they do 
they must adhere to the manufacturer’s 
restriction regarding the resale price. 

Last month New York’s Court of Ap- 





ened the law in 1933. An 
amendment stated that a re- 
sale price contract between 
a single manufacturer and 
retailer bound all others han- 
dling the product. Cutting 
of this price constituted un- 
fair competition, and any 
person damaged thereby 
could bring suit. 

By the middle of 1935, 
New Jersey, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin, Maryland, 
Iowa, Pennsylvania, and 
New York had enacted simi- . 
lar laws. Because of New 
York’s position as the coun- 
try’s leading retail market, 
that State’s fair-trade act— 
the Feld-Crawford Law—at- 
tracted most attention from 
both friend and foe. 

R. H. Macy & Co.—hbiggest 
store in the biggest city— 
headed the opposition: “We 
want complete freedom to 
manipulate prices as_ the 
needs of the business re- 
quire.” Why, asked Macy’s, 
should competitive price fix- 
ing be the exclusive property 
of the manufacturer? The 
store deliberately flouted the 
law. For example it sold 
“Vogue’s Book of Etiquette” 
for $2.54 after Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., publishers, had 
set a minimum price of $3 on 
the volume. 

Seeking to test the con- 
stitutionality of the Feld- 











Crawford Act, Doubleday 
sought an injunction to pre- 
vent Macy’s price cutting. 
The New York Supreme 
Court held that because the 
books belonged to Macy’s, 


REJECTED: Newspapers refused this Macy advertisement. They 
felt that the left-hand bottle’s words ‘nationally known,’ plus its 
price of 59 cents, too definitely identified the product as Bayer’s. 
Such explicitness deleted, papers ran the ad. 
aspirin sales—on all brands. 


It boosted Macy’s 
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Barrier: The favorable court deci- 
sions gave tremendous impetus to price- 
fixing legislation. This year eighteen 
States have approved fair-trade bills, 
making a total of 34 States with such 
laws now in effect. In five other States sim- 
ilar measures have passed the Legisla- 
ture and await the Governor’s signature. 

But contracts made under these 
State laws apply only to intrastate 
business. If a manufacturer in Mary- 
land undertakes to set resale prices of 
a Wisconsin retailer, he finds himself 
haled into court charged with violating 
the Sherman Antitrust Law, which pro- 
hibits interstate contracts in restraint 
of trade. 

Proponents of fair-trade laws would 
like to lift this barrier to price fixing. 
This week the House of Representa- 
tives was scheduled to vote on a 
bill, which would do the 
trick. Called an amendment 
to the Sherman Antitrust 
Law, the Fair Trade Ena- 
bling Bill, sponsored by Rep- 
resentative John Miller in 
the House and by Millard E. 
Tydings in the Senate, would 
make resale price contracts 
legal in every State with fair- 
trade laws, regardless of 
whether interstate commerce 
is involved. 


Georgia’s Representative 
E. E. Cox, member of the 
Rules Committee, raised an 
objection. “This bill certain- 
ly is not in the public inter- 
est. There is nothing but 
misery and woe in all price- 
fixing legislation.” 


“Let me tell you this,” 
Miller replied, “unless some- 
thing is done to enable small 
businesses to stay in this 
country, we are going to 
have monopolies.” 

The bill was to have come 
before the House Tuesday, 
but it was suddenly put to 
sleep by President Roose- 
velt the day before. The 
given reason for the “re- 
quest” from the White House 
to hold up the bill was the 
fear that it would encourage 
higher prices. But there 
was a more far-reaching 
motive than this; the Pres- 
ident wished all labor and 
trade legislation postponed 
until his Supreme Court re- 
organization scheme is acted 
upon. After that, he prom- 
ised, would come regulation 
of industry and labor. 


Pro & Con: Small, inde- 
pendent retailers have led 











the store could sell them for 
whatever it chose; that the 
Provision making price-fixing contracts 
binding on third parties was unconsti- 
tutional. In January, 1936, the State’s 
highest tribunal—the Court of Appeals 
—Sustained this decision. 

But the Supreme Court of the United 
States thought otherwise. In subse- 


quent test cases of the California and 


Illinois fair-trade acts, it unanimously 





peals yielded to the prestige of the Su- 
preme bench and completely reversed 
the Doubleday-Macy ruling. In the 
ease of the Bourjois Sales Corp. vs. 
Abraham Dorfman, Brooklyn drug- 
gist, the State tribunal decided» that 
Dorfman had no right to sell a bottle 
of “Evening in Paris” perfume below 
the price set by the manufacturer. 


the campaign for fair-trade 
laws. To them such legisla- 
tion offers relief from harmful price 
cutting in trade-marked products. Drug 
and cosmetic manufacturers, tired of 
seeing their products exploited as loss 
leaders, also are in favor. 

These advocates claim that resale 
price contracts put competition on a 
quality rather than a price basis; that 
they protect wages which might other- 
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-wise be reduced to offset losses of a 


price-cutting war; that they permit 
both manufacturer and retailer to ad- 
just overhead accurately—an impos- 
sibility with wide price fluctuations. 

In the fight against price-fixing laws, 
large department stores and mail-order 
houses have fired the biggest guns. 
Many manufacturers, too, dislike re- 
sale price contracts. Inevitably, they 
feel, these contracts mean higher prices 
for trade-marked goods; and higher 
prices, in turn, invite competition from 
unbranded merchandise. 

The most outspoken dissenter has 
been Macy’s—the store which tradition- 
ally “‘will not be undersold.”’ It has no 
intention of abandoning that policy 
without a struggle. 

The day following the Court of Ap- 
peals’ upholding of the Feld-Crawford 
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countries, including Spain, its chief 
source of cork. 

Prosperity lasted until Prohibition. 
Between 1920 and 1926—although caps 
for pop bottles together with some 40 
other products, ranging from bottling 
machinery to cork heel pads, kept the 
company going—losses totaled more 
than $4,000,000. 

Charles E. McManus, president of the 
New Process Cork Co. of Brooklyn, saw 
the chance he had been waiting for. 
With the help of Crown Cork & Seal’s 
newly elected chairman and major 
stockholder, Gerson W. Beringer, Mc- 
Manus gained control of the Baltimore 
firm, after first selling his own company 
to the New York Improved Patents 
Corp., holder of valuable patent rights. 

Last week, at Crown Cork & Seal’s 
ninth annual meeting under his man- 
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Senator Tydings’ bill meant only ‘misery and woe’ to Representative Cox 


Act, Macy’s launched an aggressive ad- 
vertising campaign—‘“Price Fixing 
Means Price Raising.” A sticker went 
on every price-fixed article in the store: 
“This Article Is Price-Fixed by the 
Manufacturer or Wholesaler Under the 
New York Feld-Crawford Act.” Private 
brands, on which the store sets the 
price, now carry a label, ‘“Macy’s Own. 
Why Pay More? Quality approved by 
Macy’s Bureau of Standards.” 

Speaking for many other large de- 
partment stores, Macy’s says: “The 
consumer must now decide.” 





7 
CANS: Crown Cork & Seal Co. 


Uses Important New Processes 


The year 1892 saw a number of nota- 
ble American firsts—among others, the 
concrete road, Ferris wheel, portable 
typewriter, and radio broadcast. That 
same year William Painter invented the 
first efficient bottle cap, a cork-lined 


’ metal cup with a corrugated rim. 


On this lowly product the Crown Cork 
& Seal Co. of Baltimore City was found- 
ed. Because the new cap was indis- 
pensable to the beer and soft-drink in- 
dustry, the company thrived and in time 
controlled subsidiaries in five foreign 


agement, directors, officers, and two 
outside stockholders listened eagerly 
to McManus’ report. Since he has been 
running things, the stocky, jovial presi- 
dent has successively outwitted a de- 
pression, his competitors, and the beer- 
can makers who in 1935 threatened to 
make beer bottles—and beer-bottle caps 
—obsolete. 


Cans: McManus began to expand 
Crown Cork & Seal’s business six years 
ago when most companies were busy 
retrenching. By buying the Western 
Stopper Co. of San Francisco and. the 
Detroit Gasket & Manufacturing. Co., 
he gave his company an outlet on the 
West Coast and an entree to the auto- 
mobile market for Crown Cork & Seal’s 
cork gaskets. 

But repeal changed his plans. By 
1935 the bottlemakers and canmakers 
were fighting in earnest over the beer- 
container market, and McManus decid- 
ed that there was room in the profitable 
can industry for his company, too. 

Early last year he sold the Detroit 
Gasket & Manufacturing Co. for $2,633,- 


000 and bought the Acme Can Co. of. 
. Philadelphia for $650,000. Acme’s line 


of cans—oil containers, shoe-polish tins, 
cracker boxes, etc.—was extended to 
‘include beer ‘and packers’ sanitary cans. 
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One of the world’s largest canmaking 
factories rose over the 18 acres Crown 
Cork & Seal acquired in North Phila- 
delphia. 

Last Fall, McManus consolidated his 
firm’s can business as the Crown Can 
Co. and leased a small plant in Houston, 
Texas. Crown Can has since obtained 
an 8-acre site in St. Louis, where it 
plans to erect a $3,500,000 plant; anoth- 
er small factory has been leased in 
Madison, Wis. 

In addition, the company bought out 
both the Williams Sealing Corp. of De- 
catur, Ill., manufacturer of the Kork-N- 
Seal closure, and the American Con- 
tainer Co., makers of steel barrels and 
kits used in the oil, paint, and varnish 
trade. All this expansion cost Crown 
Cork & Seal some $8,653,000 in 1936: 
this year McManus intends to spend 
$5,700,000 more to complete his pro- 
gram. Last year’s sales of $15,623,457 
were only 10 per cent greater than those 
in 1935, but two engineering improve- 
ments discovered by the company have 
excited rumors on its 1937 possibilities. 


PROCESSES: By going into the can 
business McManus thrust his firm into 
direct competition with the three big, 
established canmakers—American Can, 
Continental Can, and McKeesport Tin 
Plate. Last January, the report that 
Crown Cork & Seal had cut can prices 
caused speculators to ponder: could 
McManus successfully undersell the big 
three? — 

A survey by Standard Statistics con- 
cluded that he could not. But a survey 
by Iron Age last October pointed to the 
company’s success in turning out part 
of its own aluminum and steel require- 
ments and hinted that its two new 
processes might revolutionize the whole 
tin-plate industry. 

Crown Cork & Seal uses over 1,000,- 
000 pounds of aluminum a year for the 
“spots” in its bottle caps*; these small 
aluminum-foil disks covering the cork 
lining of the cap keep the cork taste out 
of bottled beverages. By pouring molten 
aluminum between two cooled rollers, 
Crown now turns out sheets that can be 
pressed quickly down to aluminum foil 
for spots. With this new direct-rolling 
method, the company expects to reduce 
the cost of its foil considerably below 
the inarket price of 48 cents per pound. 

Crown Cork & Seal keeps its other 
process a strict secret. It covers the 
plating of steel with aluminum, more 
resistant to corrosion than tin. Since 
aluminum plating costs about one- 
seventh as much as tin plating, this 
process appears as an obvious threat 
to the tin-plated can manufacturers. 

At last week’s meeting, President Mc- 
Manus produced some samples of the 
aluminum-plated beer cans he plans to 
offer brewers this year. If they please 
the industry, Crown may possibly jus- 
tify some of the extravagant predictions 
that have come from the stock specula- 
tors. 

To one shareholder who asked Mc- 
Manus if he didn’t think a little publici- 


“With an annual capacity of 6,500,000,000 Crown 
Cork .& Seal supplies more than half the countrys 
bottle ape Biggest users include Coca-Cola, Hein:, 
and the Bréweries. 
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NEW FRIGIDAIRE WATER COOLER 
WITH THE METER-MISER 














FOR THE HOME 


A Remarkable New Cooler at the Lowest Price in History 


® Never before has a water cooler offered such 
beauty, such outstanding performance and economy, 
for so little money. 

This new FRIGIDAIRE WATER COOLER for offices 
and homes does a far better job than old-way methods 
and actually costs less! It brings you an abundant 


Supply of cool, refreshing water .. . always conve- 


nient, always just the right temperature for health 
and real thirst-quenching satisfaction. 

Yet operating cost is cut to the bone. For every one 
of these coolers has the famous METER-MISER, the sim- 
plestrefrigerating mechanism ever built. Itis exactly the 
same unit as used in Frigidaire refrigerators. 

And it comes to you with a 5-year Protec- 
tion Plan against service expense, 
backed by General Motors. 


—— 


Drink FRIGIDAIRE-COOLED 
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What’s more, you enjoy dozens of other advantages 
never before available at this low price: Easy clean- 
ing, fast cooling, Cold Control temperature regulator, 
“Freon-114’’ the safe refrigerant, and many other 
exclusive Frigidaire features. 

This beautiful cooler may be had in a choice of 
Bronze or White Duco finish. Available for either 
Bottled Water-or City Pressure Connection. Remem- 
ber—15 cents a day buys it ... as little as 2 cents 
a day runs it! 

See this cooler at your nearest dealer’s store. Or 
write for Free Booklet describing the full line 

of Frigidaire water-cooling equipment. 

Address Dept.67-51,Frigidaire Division, 

General Motors Sales Corpor- 
ation, Dayton, Ohio. 


Every Frigidairé water 
cooler with the Mcter- 
Miser carries a $-Year 
Protection Plan against 
service expense on the 
mechanical unit. 


WATER for Better Health ... Greater Efficiency 
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ty on the company’s operations would 
‘be wise, McManus replied, in effect: 
We may be wrong, but it will all come 
out soon... We are turning down dou- 
ble the amount of can business we have 
been able to accept .. . Profits for the 
first three months are very gratifying 
...1 think many will be surprised. 





ALEWIVES: Big-City Publicity 
Helps to Sell Small-Town Fish 


BIDS FOR ALEWIVES WANTED 
Every person desiring to purchase the 
1937 run of alewives at Damariscotta 
Mills, Maine, shall prepare .. . an offer 
to purchase the same, with the price per 
barrel which he thereby agrees to pay, 
enclosed in a sealed envelope and for- 
wa: ied to... 
DELIA M. HALE, 
Chairman of Board of 
Selectmen of Nobleboro 

This $33.25 advertisement, twice in- 
serted in the financial section of The 
New York Times, last week mystified 
most readers. Few, outside of gour- 
mets and fishermen, knew what an ale- 
wife was; virtually none had ever heard 
of Mrs. Hale. 

To the 700 inhabitants of Nobleboro 
on the Damariscotta River, both are 
extremely important. Delia Hale, mid- 
dle-aged, widowed -ex-schoolteacher, 
runs the town’s goyernment; the ale- 
wife industry provides a _ substantial 
part of municipal revenues. 

Every year, from May 1 to June 1, 
the large-bellied fish, a species of her- 
ring, swim upstream bythe thousand 
to spawn. A score of local fishermen 
catch them in nets and haul them to the 
village packing house. There the men 
turn over their catch to a wholesale 
fishing concern—the successful bidder 
among those attracted by Nobleboro’s 
big-city advertising. 

For the 3,000 to 4,000 barrels of fish 
packed annually, Nobleboro receives 
about $5,000. This sum it divides with 
the neighboring village of Newcastle, 
which shares the cost of catching and 
advertising the alewives. This week 
citizens of the two towns awaited the 
opening of the 1937 bids. A larger-than- 
usual offer for the local catch would 
make possible a reduction in property 
owners’ taxes. 


~ 
WEEK IN BUSINESS 


® In recent years manufacturers of 
men’s hosiery have worried consider- 
ably about increasing competition from 
Japan. Last Summer they asked the 
Tariff Commission to impose higher im- 
port duties, and in January the commis- 
sion held hearings on the question. 
Last week official action became un- 
necessary: the National Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers announced it 
had signed a “gentleman’s agreement” 
with Japanese exporters limiting ship- 
ments to 1,500,000 dozen pairs annually 
in 1937, 1938, and 1939—a 30 per cent 
reduction below last year’s imports of 
2,144,000 dozen pairs. 
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NEWSPHOTOS 


Huge rollers reduce aluminum to foil 


® The Massachusetts Investors Trust 
in its quarterly report gave some invest- 
ment advice: “For the present, your 
trustees are of the opinion that common 
stocks represent the most profitable and 
in many respects the most satisfactory 
medium of investment .. . The cycle of 
business is broadening and has not yet 
run its course, and inflationary infliu- 
ences exist which seem to favor the in- 
vestment position of common stocks.” 


© President Walter S. Gifford, presiding 
over American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.’s annual meeting, reported that the 
number of telephones in the Bell system 
would soon pass the previous high rec- 
ord of 15,200,000 reached in 1930. Stock- 
holders voted a resolution of thanks for 
the “good work he and the directors 
had done.” 


® To celebrate the 75th anniversary of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., Guy W. Cox, the firm’s presi- 








KEYSTONE 


Stockholders thanked Walter Gifford 


dent, spoke over a 50,000-mile telephone 
circuit to agents and employes in 363 
offices in the United States and Hawaii. 
Its $3,900,000,000 of policies in force 
place John Hancock sixth in size among 
American life-insurance companies. 


© The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission revealed the 1936 salaries of 
A. W. Robertson, chairman, Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
($108,588); F. A. Merrick, president, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. ($84,486); C. C. Conway, chairman, 
Continental Can Co. ($74,119); O. C. 
Huffman, president, Continental Can 
Co. ($74,078); Milton Dammann, pres- 
ident, American Safety Razor Corp. 
($60,220); Henry P. Bristol, president, 
Bristol-Myers Co. ($56,131); L. P. St. 
Clair, president, Union Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia ($48,000); and Edward L. Ful- 
ler, president, International Salt Co. 
($29,740). 


© Sewell Avery, head of Montgomery 
Ward & Co., told stockholders what he 
thinks of the Federal tax on undistrib- 
uted earnings: “That villainously un- 
sound thing will be changed, must be 
changed; it will be changed, or this na- 
tion will be changed.” 


© A year ago the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission charged White, 
Weld & Co., investment bankers, with 
manipulating the stock of the A. 0. 
Smith Corp. on the New York Curb 
Exchange. Last week Thurman Arnold, 
SEC’s trial examiner, handed in his re- 
port: the firm’s activities constituted 2 
violation of the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934, but mitigating circum- 
stances existed which SEC should con- 
sider in determining the penalty; “there 
is no evidence of any purpose to defraud 
any one... In so far as moral culpabil- 
ity is concerned, the examiner finds that 
White, Weld & Co. acted without a de- 
liberate intention to violate the law.” 
The commission reserved decision. 
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SCIENCE 





PHILOSOPHERS: Apes, Plants 
Discussed in Colonial Setting 


“I united the majority of well-in- 
formed persons of my acquaintance in- 
to a club which was called the Junto, 
the object of which was to improve our 
understandings.” When he was 22 
years old, Benjamin Franklin founded 
the Junto, America’s first scientific so- 
ciety. One of the members, Thomas 
Jefferson, raked up some sloth bones; 
George Washington proudly accepted 
membership, as did a score of. other 
ranking Colonials. As the organization 
gradually changed from a discussion 
club into a scientific society, it changed 
its name to the American Philosophical 
Society. 

Members still meet Fridays in 
the society’s 148-year-old Independence 
Square building in Philadelphia to ex- 
change scientific information. Each 
Spring they gather in the building’s 
gracious old Colonial lecture hall for a 
general meeting. Standing under a 
large portrait of Benjamin Franklin, 
speakers last week edified the society’s 
handful of members at the annual 
meeting. Three of their papers: 


Apes: In 1925, a year after he went 
to Yale, Dr. Robert Mearns Yerkes 
wangled funds for psychological studies 
of the great apes. He established his 
first colony in a New Haven barn, later 
branching out until he had a 200-acre 
anthropoid experiment station at Orange 
Park, Fla., and large quarters at the 
university. Today the small, wiry, red- 
faced professor bubbles with glee as 
he talks about his 41 charges—as he 
did last week. 


A year ago he started studying the 
effects of narcotics addiction on two 
160-pound male chimpanzees. Twice a 
day he shot increasingly large doses of 
morphine into them. Miserably un- 
happy, they scratched their noses 
pensively and dug nails into itching fur. 


During this early period Dr. Yerkes 
installed two boxes in the cages. A 
black one contained morphine and a 
syringe; the white one, bananas and 
other food. The apes were taught to 
unlock the boxes with keys and carry 
the contents they wanted to a keeper. 
Invariably they chose food. This went 
on for eight months; then the two apes 
started ignoring the food box—they had 
become confirmed addicts. 


When denied drugs for a day or two, 
they became nervous, restless, and 
irritable. They yawned so slowly that 
“it seemed they would never get their 
mouths closed. 


“The idea of the experiments is to 
find out whether the picture of chim- 
panzee addiction is like that of hu- 
mans—whether these animals would 
associate a specific drug with their 
particular craving. But until we’ve 
worked with more animals, we don’t 
Propose to compare the chimpanzees 
with people.” 


NEWS-WEEK 


History: Prof. Elmer D. Merrill, 
Harvard botanist, has worked 30 years 
on his theory that from plant history 
one can piece together an accurate pic- 
ture of human history. 

Export of corn and tomatoes to 
Europe from America and importation 
of barley, rye, and beets dated ac- 
curately to the voyage of Columbus; 
but since these things happened within 
well-recorded historic times, they 
offered no startling proof of the theory. 
The badly ‘recorded history of the 
Philippine Islands, on the other hand, 
offered an excellent test. So in 1902, as 
a government botanist in Manila, Dr. 
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Merrill started collecting names of 
14,000 Philippine plants. Last week he 
summarized his two decades of work 
from 1902 to 1923. 

From the fact that plants with pure 
Mexican names—kamote (sweet po- 
tato), cacao (chocolate), tomate (to- 
mato)—weren’t found in island records 
until the sixteenth century, he con- 
cluded Magellan first linked the two 
countries in 1520. Sanskrit words— 
patola (gourd), malunggai (horse- 
radish tree), malisu (black pepper)— 
dated to 500 B.C.; this roughly marked 
the Caucasian invasion of the islands, 
which later became part of the Sri- 
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A FOUR-STAR 


FOUR of our most inspiring 
National Parks x Carlsbad Cav- 
erns x Yosemite x Yellowstone 


* Rocky Mountain—all in one 
grand circle of the scenic West! 


Out via the incomparable Golden 
State Route to 


* CALIFORNIA 


Three fast air-conditioned trains 
from Chicago daily—the all- 
* Pullman Golden State Limited — 
de luxe Chair-Tourist Car Caili- 
fornian—the Apache, catering to 
all classes of travel. 
Through Golden State Route serv- 
ice also from Minneapolis-St. 
> 4 Paul, Des Moines, St. Louis and 
Memphis. 
Back through the mountain 
grandeur of 


* COLORADO 


Return via San Francisco, Salt 
Lake City and the air-conditioned 
Rocky Mountain Limited from 
Denver or Colorado Springs. 


Very low fares this 
summer. Ask about low 
cost all-expense tours 
to Colorado, Yellow- 
stone, California and 
the Pacific Northwest. 


Rock 4 


‘Island | 





W. J. Leahy, Facoonger Traffic Manager 

Rock Island Lin 

723 La Salle St. "Station, Chicago, Ill. 

Please quote fares and forward printed matter 
on (CD the Southwest and California, ( Colorado, 
0 All- Expense Tours. (Check booklets desired.) 
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Vishaya Empire. Chinese names— 
pechai (Chinese cabbage), ungsoi (cel- 
ery), sitau (cowpeas)—placed the first 
trade with Chinese merchants at 2000 
B.C. 

“Thus,” concluded Dr. Merrill, “from 
a study of plants introduced, you can 
roughly construct periods of coloniza- 
tion and conquest by an alien people.” 


METABOLISM: Doctors figure that 
when all outside activity is eliminated 
an average healthy human being burns 
one calorie per hour per kilogram of 
body weight. If he burns more energy 
than this, the thyroid gland in the 


| neck—-which governs body burning—is 
| too active; if less, the gland is under- 


active. To determine this, the doctor 


| takes a basal metabolism test. 


If the science of determining human 
energy requirements has a grand old 


| man, that man is Dr. Francis Gano 


Benedict, benevolent 67-year-old direct- 


| or of the Carnegie Institution’s nutri- 
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dollars rolling into local tills. 


tion laboratory. He devised the meta- 
bolism testing apparatus which most 
physicians now use and is largely re- 
sponsible for the charts with which 
every tested person is compared. 


Since he will retire from active work 
this Fall, Dr. Benedict considered last 
week’s paper his swan song. In it he 
covered a relatively new aspect of 
basal metabolism work—using the test 
to determine race. 

At Mount Holyoke College eight 
years ago, one of his helpers tested four 
Chinese students. Figures were so 
low—indicating they were living at 
such a retarded rate—Dr. Benedict felt 
something must be wrong: either they 
were ill or the base rates which all in- 
vestigators thought were universal 
varied as to peoples. 

In New York he checked figures on 
three Chinese-born girl students at 
Columbia University and took further 
tests on twenty American-born Orient- 
als at Denison House, Boston. This and 
other evidence were in agreement: the 
Chinese live 10 to 11 per cent slower 
than Americans, British, French, and 
other white peoples. 

Supplementary work conducted in 
India showed women there 17 per cent 
below white standards; tests among 
Yucatan Indians recorded them 8 per 
cent above normal. 

Dr. Benedict concluded: ‘We must 
add race to the factors affecting basal 
metabolism. I’ve checked on this care- 
fully. I’ve checked and compared the 
diets of different races and that doesn’t 
cause the differences. Two things are 
yet to be done. A _ study of blood 
chemistry may explain the difference, 
or else the whole subject may be 
thrown into that scientific wastepaper 
basket—endocrine balance.” 


BIOLOGISTS: Memphis Groups 
Hear Of Gray Hair, Bad Eyes 


The Memphis Chamber of Commerce’s 
convention bureau bombards the nation 
with promotional literature and man- 
ages to keep a steady stream of foreign 
Last 
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HARRIS & EWING 
Dr. Benedict sang his swan song 


week it realized its biggest triumph of 
the Spring season when hundreds of 
members of the American Societies for 
Experimental Biology installed them- 
selves in the Peabody Hotel. 


Smaller groups, attracted by this 
huge scientific circus, also chose Mem- 
phis as a meeting place. Fifty visitors, 
feeling that they did not fit strictly 
into the confines of any of these organi- 
zations, set up one of their own—the 
Society of Axonologists. Borrowing 
the word axon (axis) from the Greek 
and tacking on medicine’s ever-ready 
suffix, they achieved a word which they 
felt would cover their work: study of 
the hypothalamus, brain-region axis 
which acts as a central station for the 
rest of the body, receiving sensory im- 
pulses and dealing out orders to the 
muscles. 

Among the scores of papers read at 
this and other Memphis meetings last 
week: 


BLINDNESS: On _ excess. ultraviolet 
light present in the sunlight, research- 
ers for years have blamed the prev- 
alence of eye cataracts among tropical 
peoples. Somehow, they decided, these 
waves cause the calcified growths that 
eventually spread over the eye’s crys- 
talline lens. 

To find the mechanics of this action 
Drs. W. E. Burge, H. W. Neild, F. M. 
Hilpert, and G. C. Wickwire of the 
University of Illinois started playing 
streams of ultraviolet radiation on 
lenses of pig eyes recovered from 4 
slaughterhouse. Eventually they found 
that the radiation acted on calcium and 
phosphate deposits present in all eyes. 

The chemical change which they 
postulated: the radiation. ionizes the 
phosphate material, which reacts with 
calcium to precipitate opaque calcium 
phosphate. This is the material that 
blinds tens of thousands of human 
beings. 


Gray Hair: Originally the nutri- 
tional factor vitamin B was believed to 
be a single substance that performed 4 
single function. Then it developed there 
was a B1 which staved off beriberi (a0 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Dr. Goldblatt went to the dogs 


Oriental disease that weakens the 
muscles) and a B2 which prevented 
pellagra (a disease characterized by 
skin, intestinal, and nervous disorders). 
Today investigators are on the track of 
several other varieties and have found 
it wise to refer to them all as the vita- 
min B complex. 

While weaving her way through this 
intricate maze, Dr. Agnes Fay Morgan 
f the University of California hit on 
what appears to be a new factor in the 
B group, one whose absence in diet 
causes hair to turn gray. 

Proceeding along usual lines for ex 
traction of B-complex vitamin from 
rice bran, she first absorbed the B fac- 
tors in fuller’s earth, a common medic- 
inal clay. Then she extracted them 
with quinine and got a concentrated 
soup, which she filtered through water. 
Apparently . only the new vitamin 
slipped between the molecules of water. 

When she omitted this from the diets 
of black rats, their fur first turned 
gray, then white. When she fed them 
the filtrate, hair turned black again. 


* 
PHYSICIANS: 


Are Major Topic at St. Louis 


Heart Ailments 


Since more than 300,000 people in 
the United States annually die of heart 
diseases, and since high blood pressure 
attends nearly all these lethal condi- 
tions, the sphygmomanometer has be- 
come one of the most feared instru- 
ments in doctors’ offices. In the public 
mind, generally badly muddled by the 
whole blood-pressure question, the ma- 
chine can and does sign death warrants. 

Because work in other fields has been 
so unfruitful, most physicians do rely 
on the readings recorded by the ma- 
chine. Glibly the profession recites 
that a healthy 20-year-old should have 
a pressure reading of 120, that one 
point should be added for each three 
years’ age after 20, that pressures as 
high as 350 have been noted in extreme 
Cases, and that in almost every case 
& zero reading means death. 

Last month newspapers snapped at a 
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story which originated in Cleveland. 
Briefly it recorded that Dr. Harry 
Goldblatt, a young pathologist at West- 
ern Reserve Medical School, had found 
the cause of high blood pressure. 


Besieged by the press for additional 
information, the graduate of McGill 
and postgraduate worker at London’s 
famous Lister Institute closed up like 
a well-bred clam. He apologized to 
persistent reporters for his inability to 
give more details than had already 
leaked out from a private conference at 
St. Luke’s Hospital. Ethics of his pro- 
fession, the rangy doctor said, de- 
manded that he report to an accredited 
journal or society. 

Such an opportunity presented itself 
last week when 2,200 members of the 
American College of Physicians settled 
themselves in the oval Gold Room of 
the Jefferson Hotel in St. Louis for 
their annual meeting. Nearly any one 
of the doctors present would have 
been more than willing to admit he had 
not the slightest idea of what caused 
hypertension—high blood pressure. 
Pressed further, most would have ad- 
mitted they knew of only one treat- 
ment—diet and rest. Radical surgery 
—snipping of nerves of the sympathetic 
system on the theory that this allows 
blood-vessel muscles to relax and ease 
tension—was only for the most skilled 
operators. 

As he had devised a completely new 
approach to the problem, it was little 
wonder that Dr. Goldblatt made the 
biggest news of the meeting. 

Five years ago at Western Reserve, 
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he had laid open a dog and installed 
silver clamps on feeder arteries lead- 
ing to the dog’s kidneys. By screwing 
clamps tighter he could raise pressure; 
by lowering their constrictive power, 
lessen pressure. This discovery pre- 
sented medicine with an experimental 
animal for blood-pressure research. 


Dr. Goldblatt then started to find pre- 
cisely how much merit there was in 
various operative techniques. Working 
with a collection of dogs and monkeys, 
he excised nerves leading to the kid- 
neys, snipped out the splanchnic nerves, | 
and even destroyed the whole sympa- 
thetic system. None of these relieved 
the high pressure. When he complete- 
ly removed the adrenal glands, pressure 
dropped. This, however, helped little; 
for excision of the glands often causes 
death. But from the fact that pressure 
dropped, Dr. Goldblatt drew a new set 
of conclusions about the disease: 


“Results ... indicate that the cause 
of this type of experimental hyper- 
tension, and possibly hypertension in 
man, is humoral [that is, something 
circulating in the blood] rather than 
nervous in origin. So far, a hypo- 
thetical effective substance has not been 
demonstrated ... It is hoped that this 
method ... may aid in the solution of 
the problem .. .” 


Diet: At one of the society’s night 
sessions, a packed house heard a 38- 
Year-old Hungarian-born Boston doc- 
tor, Harvard’s brilliant young Dr. Soma 
Weiss, heart specialist. 

People generally, he pointed out, like 
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to consider beriberi a deficiency disease 
restricted to the remote precincts of 
the Orient, a disease which attacks 
nerves and can be eliminated by proper 
diet. 


Since most Western World diets are 
also deficient in the essential dietary 
factor—vitamin Bi—Dr. Weiss felt it 
might possibly explain some baffling 
heart ailments where no organic trouble 
was detectable. Examination and treat- 
ment of 120 people—mostly food cranks, 
alcoholics, and pregnant women—con- 
firmed this suspicion. In them he found 
a characteristic pattern of symptoms: 
rapid heart rate, enlarged heart, short 
breath. 

By feeding them B-rich diets, or by 
injecting tiny doses of the pure crystal- 
line vitamin, rapid remission of symp- 
toms was achieved. In the most dra- 
matic case bad heart murmurs ceased 
40 hours after administration of the 
pure vitamin. 


Macaine: When Dr. Alexis Carrel of 
the Rockefeller Institute and Charles 
A. Lindbergh three years ago announced 
their artificial heart-lung apparatus, it 
was justly hailed as a tremendous 
stride forward in biological research. 
The machine pumped nutrient fluids— 
artificial -.blood—through excised thy- 
roids, ovaries, and other glands, and 
kept them alive long after the body 
that held them had died. Primarily the 
apparatus was valuable to students; it 
showed them precisely how the glands 
operated. i 

Last week Dr. William B. Kountz of 
St. Louis displayed a similar machine 


that will likely be as valuable for. study- 


ing an operating heart as the Carrel- 
Lindbergh apparatus is in gland study. 
In the new machine the excised heart 
furnishes its own motive power. Hearts 
taken from newly dead animals or 
people are installed in the machine and 
stimulated to start beating by drugs 
and electric currents. They are hooked 
into an artificial arterial system which 
supplies the same back pressure a 
normal heart has to combat. 

Recently Dr. Kountz and his helpers 
have hooked livers, kidneys, and other 
organs into the circuit. “[It] gives,” 
he said, “some idea of what a tough 
piece of muscle the human heart is.” 
He has kept his hearts beating as long 
as seven hours. 


LEISURE: Men Prefer Pleasure 


To Improvement in Spare Time 


More leisure for the common man— 
hence opportunity for improving his 
mind—has ever been one of the fond 
dreams of reformers. Dubious of the 
assumption that leisure would neces- 
sarily breed self-improvement, Dr. Ed- 
ward L. Thorndike, kindly 62-year-old 
psychology professor of Columbia Uni- 
versity, set about checking it. 

First he went to his good friend, Dr. 
Henry W. Nissen, Yale psychobiologist, 
for fucts on chimpanzee leisure. Adult 
French Guinea chimps, he found, spend 
11 hours a day sleeping, 4 hours rest- 
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ing, 6 eating and working, 3 playing, 
and no time on self-improvement. 

A breakdown of man’s time hewed 
alarmingly close to ape figures. From 
material collected by his assistants, Dr. 
Thorndike found man far more inter- 
ested in entertainment than in improve- 
ment. 

In this week’s issue of the scholarly 
Scientific Monthly, Dr. Thorndike com- 
pletes his study. He reports that the 
average man and woman sleep about 
56 hours a week, spend 5 to 8 hours on 
personal appearance, 8 to 10 eating, 50 





ACME 
Professor Thorndike wasted no time 


working; these, plus other hours de- 
voted to less important occupations, 
leave 40 a week for leisure. Twenty- 
four of the 40 hours must be credited 
to entertainment; self-improvement 
claims only 16 at most. 

The psychologist’s conclusion: 

“A benevolent and intelligent trustee 
for the welfare of these . . . [people] 
should move rather cautiously in the 
direction of increasing the amount of 
their pure pleasure time. It may be 
better for them and all concerned (1) 
to improve the health of the individuals, 
(2) to improve the quality of the home 
. . - (3) to improve the quality of the 
office or shop so that the ... hours 
spent in productive labor are more en- 
joyable.” 

Dr. Thorndike’s breakdown, showing 
how certain groups spend their 40 
hours leisure: 

Parties, 
Cards & dancing, 


Sports &sedentary social Radio & 
exercise games gatherings theatre 


Professional men 12.8% 171.6% 5.5% 7.2% 
Salesmen 16 4.6 13.4 23.3 
Factory workers 21 4.5 8.2 18.5 
Professional women 7.6 5.2 13.3 10.4 
Saleswomen 9.3 5.6 11.4 23.1 
Women factory 

workers 21.8 2.7 12.7 17.2 


Welfare Lectures Other ¢las- 
Reading of others & study sifications 


Professional men + ita 9.2% 14% 23.6% 
31. 


Salesmen 0 6.3 4.9 
Factory workers 19.2 2 5.0 21.6 
Professional women 35.6 1.4 44 22.1 
Saleswomen 31.2 1.6 4.3 13.5 
Women factory 

workers 18.3 0 5.8 21.5 
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Kor Your [ nformation— 


HOOVER FEUD: U. S. secret-service 
men, post-office inspectors, and internal-rev- 
enue agents are showing increased hate and 
fear of Ganman J. Edgar Hoover. They're 
doing all possible to head off his supposed 
maneuvers to have all Federal agents con- 
solidated under himself. So deep has their 
distrust become that Elmer Irey, chief of 
the revenue agents, now has his telephones 
inspected weekly for traces of wire tapping 
by Hoover men. 


BOCKBIERABEND: Washington’s still 
trying to make out the reasons for German 
Ambassador Luther’s super-heated Nazi 
speech (unreported) at his farewell bock 
beer party. Purple with.’vehemence, he 
warned diplomats and officials that they'd 
have to accept modern Germany as she is— 
a nation solidly behind Hitler. Best ex- 
planation: Luther, sensing that his luke- 
warmness toward Nazism had inspired his 
recall, seized this occasion to show fervid 
loyalty—knowing the word would get to 
Hitler. It’s not generally known, but Luth- 
er is taking “an extensive trip” before re- 
turning home. 


LABOR PEACE: Behind the A.F. of 
L.’s finding that it was unnecessary to call 
a convention to expel the rebel C.1.0. un- 
ions, there lies the simple fact that growing 
dissension in the State federations would 
turn the convention into a bedlam. Mean- 
while, Father Francis J. Haas is leading an 
undercover movement to persuade F.D.R. 
to intervene in the dispute; the President, 
advised against it by McGrady and others, 
won't interfere. 


‘COMMUNIST COMPANIES’: Charges 
of communism in the United Auto Workers 
will die down. To employers who make 
the charge, Lewis calmly replies: “If there 
are any Communists in that union, it’s be- 
cause the automobile companies hire them 
... We merely organize the employes we 
find there.” 


BRAKES ON THE BUDGET: In all 
last week’s gloomy mass of predictions, 
pronouncements, and statistics, there’s 
really an encouraging picture. For the 
first time in five years, widespread econ- 
omy sentiment has broken out in Con- 
gress. Leaders have finally become 
troubled, though not panicky; are as- 
suming the role of a brake on Roose- 
velt rather than a spur for increased 
spending. This change won’t affect this 
budget much but it makes the LONG 
RANGE view more hopeful than it’s been 
in months. 


MORE RELIEF? Chances for an in- 
crease in the billion and a half asked by 
Roosevelt for relief have all but vanished. 
Even Maverick, leader of the House’s “big- 
ter relief” bloc, privately concedes this. 
Footnote: some of the Congress members 
who demand a cut in the relief appropria- 


tion desire it mainly to weaken the Farley 
organization, which they fear will be 
thrown against them if they don’t toe the 
mark in the court fight. 


NO WAGNER ACT CHANGE: The 
drive by the Chamber of Commerce to 
give employers under the Wagner Act the 
right to appeal against unfair tactics won't 
get to first base this year. Incidentally, 
Senator Wagner has bet two cocktails that 
there'll be no changes at all in the act this 
session. 


FARM PLANS TRIMMED: The new 
program for direct crop control may be 
dropped, because farm leaders and Govern- 
ment can’t reach agreement. Crop-insur- 
ance plan will be modified—but not 
scrapped, as officials have predicted. 


LIBERTY LEAGUE IN COURT: Look 
for loud charges of “political persecution” 
next week, when the government will begin 
prosecuting Liberty Leaguers Pierre S. du 
Pont and John J. Raskob for allegedly 
dodging taxes of $600,000 and $1,000,000, 
respectively. 


STRIKE TRENDS: Studied opinion 
in the light of the Wagner Act decisions 
is that there'll be no big drop in strikes 
during the next few months. The deci- 
sions increase old unions’ aggressive- 
ness and inspire new unions, which 
will cause trouble until agreements are 
made and members learn discipline. 
Slow-down strikes—crippling a _ plant 
without involving trespass—will spread, 
generally replacing the sit-down. 


BUSINESS CONTROL: Fair-trade-prac- 

tice requirements and wage and hour legis- 
lation will definitely be separated into two 
bills. Chances for the former this ses- 
sion are slim. The latter will go through. 
Ben Cohen, President’s No. 1 bill-drafter, 
is polishing up an administration bill made 
up chiefly of Labor Department and NLRB 
proposals. 
. . - Indications are that the new bill will 
forbid interstate shipment of all commod- 
ities mined or manufactured under sub- 
standard labor conditions—by children or 
by adults working for long hours and low 
wages. Note that this revives the legal 
basis of the old Child Labor Act, outlawed 
by the court, 54, in 1918. 


TRIVIA: Representative Maverick’s 16- 
year-old son, hearing that his father was 
boomed for the Supreme Court, counseled; 
“Don’t take it; you'll be stuck for life with 
no chance of advancement.” . . . The bills 
introduced in this session, not counting 
regular appropriations or duplicate propo- 
sals, call for expenditures totaling 186 bil- 
lions, three times the national income . . . 
The liberal Justice Stone tore into the 
Roosevelt court plan in an off-the-record talk 
to Georgetown law students . .. Ambassador 
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Davies’ ignorance of Russian has been no 
handicap in Moscow bridge games; he uses 
sign language, provoking guffaws from his 
new Bolshevik buddies when he uses the 
Communist revolutionary salute to call 
“clubs” ... The A.F. of L.’s drive to ac- 
quire “younger spirit” reached a new high 
when the organization squandered money, 
time, and energy to convert and sign up 
striking Detroit newsboys. 


DUCE TURNS WEST: Mussolini, 
turning to South America for sympathy, 
is personally inviting important Fascist 
sympathizers in major republics to visit 
Italy, talk with the Duce about the 
glories that are Rome, and receive talks 
from the Pope on the dangers of com- 
munism. It’s significant that, instead 
of following the usual procedure of 
asking each republic to send delegations 
to his celebration of the Roman Em- 
pire’s founding, he’s hand-picking the 
delegates himself. 


WAR LESSON: Note how the Spanish 
fracas is changing the whole concept of 
aerial warfare. Military experts long held 
that five planes could be shot down by 
enemy aircraft to every one brought down 
by ground batteries. Now Germany’s elec- 
trically aimed anti-aircraft guns in Spain 
have proved many times more effective than 
flying gunners. Incidentally, the U.S. has 
secretly developed guns which are equal- 
ly efficient. 


DUKE’S BANK ROLL: Don’t be mis- 
guided by romantic stories of the Duke of 
Windsor’s dire need for economy. Depend- 
able estimates put his fortune at no less 
than $3,750,000. It was realization of this 
that caused Lloyd George to stop demand- 
ing the Duke’s inclusion on the Civil List 
and the royal family to decide that no ducal 
allowance is necessary. 


MEDIATION IN SPAIN? With the cur- 
rent military deadlock, hope of prompt 
mediation has vanished; little chance until 
one side or other radically changes its at- 
titude. Yet influential, impartial Spaniards 
in London are making persistent pleas in 
that direction. The talked-of London-Paris 
appeal for direct Roosevelt mediation is, 
of course, out of the question. 


BLOCKADE BEATER? All indications 
are that loyalist Spain will do its best to 
beat the neutrality-control plan; but 
France, for one, won't lay herself open to 
charges of “overlooking” blockade-running. 
The loyalist plan to get around control by 
forming shadow shipping companies in 
France brought a quick official warning 
against the scheme. That warning wasn’t a 
mere blind; much to Moscow’s disappoint- 
ment, Premier Blum is honestly keeping 
clear of Spain. 


ANTI-LINDBERGH: Despite the all’s- 
well tone of press dispatches to the US., 
the British are rapidly souring on Colonel 
Lindbergh. The press is fed up with his 
“getting lost” tactics. Columnists, most of 
them former Lindbergh worshipers, now 
write such lines as: “Seeking Lindbergh is 
becoming an international affair, though 
what the seekers say about it nobody 
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prints.” Next step will be open condemna- 
tion of his escapades. 


BRITISH LABOR TURMOIL: Watch 
for a bad break in Britain’s boasted indus- 
trial peace. It’s foreshadowed by the of- 
ficial recognition of the unofficial sirikes 
of Clydeside apprentices and Parkhead en- 
gineers. The expected recognition of other 
strikes unauthorized by the Trades Union 
Council would destroy the entire basis of 
British unionism. 


FOREIGN NOTES: Japanese plan to 
give Paris Exposition an unexpected thrill 
by flying a new plane nonstop from Tokyo 
to Paris . . . Mass eugenic fertilization of 
Soviet women is being discussed in Mos- 
cow; the republic least likely to need en- 
couragement is Uzbekistan, which in 1936 
produced 11 sets of quadruplets, 23 sets 
of triplets, and 930 pairs of twins . . . The 
American film “The King and the Chorus 
Girl” has run into British Empire press in- 
dignation and stands little chance with 
government censors, for obvious reasons... 
Calculating astronomers are annoyed be- 
cause Gale’s comet, discovered in Sydney, 
Australia, in 1927, returned for a visit six 
months before it was expected; some say 
visitor is a newcomer, not early .. . Brit- 
ish Government, disturbed by wave of 
English film-company failures, will soon 
issue an ultimatum that U.S. must either 
buy many more British movies or face 
sharply increased restrictions on American 
films shown in Britain. 


TEXTILE TROUBLES: Reliable in- 
dications are that there’s too much optim- 
ism in the textile market. Barring large- 
seale labor troubles, the present demand 
will probably lead to overproduction by 
Fall or Winter. 


U.S. STEEL CHANGE: There’s sound 
basis for the talk that Myron Taylor will 
soon retire as chief executive of U.S. Steel. 
He's dropped broad hints to that effect. 
Now that he’s solved his big problems of 
management reorganization, labor, and 
profits, the betting is that he'll step out by 
early 1938. Edward R. Stettinius Jr. is still 
a good bet to succeed him. 


WHEAT ABUNDANCE? Competent 
experts look on those widespread forecasts 
of a bumper wheat crop as premature. They 
say the month of May is critical and that 
exceptionally favorable weather will be 
needed to fulfill even the government pre- 
dictions. All they'll concede now is that 
there won't be any shortage this year. 


MOVIE TRENDS: Autumn will see a 
tremendous increase in musical-comedy 
and light-operatic films. In_ particular, 
there'll be a bumper crop of musical-biog- 
raphy movies (life of Beethoven, etc.) and 
of ice-skating musicals (inspired by Sonja 
Henie’s picture success). The Shakespear- 
ean cycle’s about over. 


REBORN ‘CLUB’: That new Mantle 
Club, the high-sounding national fraternal 
association that’s already enlisted 15,000 
white-collar workers (at $20 each), will 
bear watching. Its founder and president 
is the man who once headed the almost 
identical Decimo Club: That organization 
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collapsed just ten years ago after six State, 
brought legal actions. Members lost a to. 
tal of $1,250,000. 


TELEVISION’S FUTURE: Don’t hy 
fooled by chatter about television being 
around the corner. True, transmission an 
receiving problems are being solved rapid. 
ly. Burt the broadcasts can carry only shor 
distances, and more than 50,000 stations 
would be needed to give the U.S. complete 
coverage. Big networks ape now out of 
the question, since the necessary coaxia| 
cables would cost hundreds of millions (, 
New York-Philadelphia link costs $509. 
000). First general use of television \/j] 
probably be confined to a few big cities. 


SLUMP EXPECTED: Don’t get “de. 
pression jitters” if there’s a mild decline jn 
general business during the Summer. Feo. 
nomic forecasters have predicted it for 
some time; say the upward climb will be. 
gin again in the late Fall. 


RAILROAD OUTLOOK: Washington 
looks for small increase in railroad wage. 
and for ICC approval of a slight rise in 
freight rates. Expect no action on the pro. 
posed 6-hour day or on changes in the 
long-and-short haul law. 


BASEBALL’S FELLER: Real expert: 
aren’t backing that unqualified prediction 
that young Bob Feller of Cleveland will be 
baseball’s Greatest Ever. They’re reserving 
judgment until they see whether the youth. 
ful ace can improve his control, eliminate 
his balk motion, and modify his full wind. 
up while men are on bases. Ballyhoo to 
the contrary, note that Feller at 18 is Nor 
the youngest player ever signed by a major. 
league team. Mel Ott joined the Giants at 
16, Waite Hoyt at 16, and Fred Lindstrom 
at 17. A decade ago the Chicago Cubs se. 
cured an option (never exercised) on Char- 
ley Solomon, 12-year-old Bronx boy. 


PRESS NOTES: Joseph Gedeon, {a 
ther of the murdered New York model, i: 
pushing libel suits against every New York 
newspaper except the tabloid Mirror, which 
paid him a relatively small sum for his 
memoirs . . . Al Smith, sailing for a six- 
week trip to Rome, Paris, London, and Ire: 
land on May 15, has been signed by \Me- 
Naught Syndicate for five weekly 1.(0l- 
word articles of “general observations” ... 
That Walter Duranty novel, “One Life, One 
Kopek,” originally chosen as ‘the Literary 
Guild’s selection for June, has _ been 
switched tentatively to August. 


MISSING PERSONS: Howard Scott. 
high priest of Technocracy, is in New York 
organizing new Technocracy clubs, work 
ing with new-thoughtists, members of the 
astrological fringe, and a few wealthy fol: 
lowers; his disciples gave him a dinner 0» 
his birthday—Apr. 1 . . . Ruth Law, mo 
famous of early women flyers, who once *¢! 
a long-distance record from Chicago \ 
Binghamton, N.Y., now golfs, fishes, an! 
keeps house in Los Angeles; stopped flying 
in 1922 because her husband had a break: 
down and worried when she was in the alt 
. .- Bela Kun, Hungary’s short-lived, po 
war Communist Dictator, has become > 
viet No: 1 undercover man in Europe 
traveling assignment; recently turned up 
briefly in Spain, giving advice. 


. 
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THE EDITOR’S FORUM 


JOKE: Your editorial “Turning on the 
Heat,” in News-Week of Apr. 10, has 
aroused a good deal of speculation, not to say 
argument, in regard to the interpretation of 
the passage - 

“As one witness who has had to face a 

barrage of paper pellets chewed and wad- 

ded by these busy young men, my only com- 
ment is that their marksmanship is more 
eager than accurate.” 

One or two of us maintain that this is to be 
taken literally and describes attempts to rat- 
tle witnesses. Others insist that it is figura- 
tive only, referring to schoolboy antics or pos- 
<sibly to suggestions mentally chewed and 
wadded by “these busy young men.” 

\We should be really interested to know 
whether some of us don’t get the joke or 
whether others can’t accept the truth! 

E. S. KLIseE 

Yakima, Wash. 


Editor’s Note: The spitballs were mental, fortu- 


NO JOKE: Power vs. Propaganda. F.D.R. 
vs. R. Moley. Logic! Mr. Moley admits that 
he wins all the arguments. See News-WEEK, 


Roscoe B. Huston 
Detroit, Mich, 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Huston writes on the stationery 
of the U.S. Post Office, thus reinforcing the point of 
the editorial. 


MALIGNING: Where in creation did you 
pick up that paragraph [For Your Informa- 
tion, Apr. 17] maligning that splendid old 
gentleman, Senator Carter Glass of Virginia, 
by reporting his supposed reprisals against 
the SEC? Any dunce would know it 
wasn't true. 

EpMuUND S. BRANDLE 

Richmond, Va. 


Editor’s Note: No dunce was consulted. The in- 

rmation was supplied by unquestionable Washington 
sources; it was, published as news, not as an effort to 
malign or praise anybody. 


BEHIND THE WHISKERS? Alas that the 
average man is so blind as not to know when 
he is well off. I, for one, believe it is high 
me that American labor should realize that 
escape from capitalist control will eventually 
bring them all under government control. 
There is no middle ground ... 

\ few years back we recognized Russia. 


D 
it 


But will Russia recognize us five or ten years 
hence ? 

R. C. CHAPLIN 
San Francisco, Calif. 


FAITH: When I first read that article in 
News-Week on Apr. 10 [For Your Informa- 
tion] about Mr. Edward F. McGrady’s plan- 
ning to resign, I doubted it very much. 

I work for United Feature Syndicate, and 
we put out a column by Drew Pearson and 
Robert S. Allen, the “Washington Merry-Go- 
Round.” I knew that if Mr. McGrady’s story 
Was true, the M-G-R would run it first . 

James J. McCase 


New York City 
* 


WE WILL: In your editorial, “Trial By 
Fury” [Apr. 17], you call attention to one of 
the most despicable evils of our time ... 
For God’s sake keep on fighting it. 

Geo. Savace K1nG 


NEWS-WEEK 


PROTEC 
se EVERLASTING 


No normal person can contemplate without 
a feeling of deep regret, an unmarked grave 
— even though it be that of a stranger. Cer- 

tainly, for those near and dear to us the ae 
erection of a permanent monument is a 
privilege and a responsibility. At this sea- 
son of the year, approaching Memorial Day, 
the subject is of concern to many. 


SELECT BARRE MEMORIALS made from the 
finest granite produced in the “granite center of the 
world,” and sculptured in more than one hundred 
monument plants in the Barre district, represent the 
first choice of those who know fine monuments and 
the permanent beauty of Serect Barre Granite. 


Insist upon a SELECT BARRE MEMORIAL — for 
rotection that is everlasting. Write today for a 
copeliedlly illustrated copy of “The Book of 








Memorials. 


THE BARRE GRANITE ASSOCIATION, INC. 
Dept. NW BARRE, VERMONT 




















Columbia, S. C. 


THE BARRE GUILD 


The Guild Mark on the monument is evidence 
of Guild inspection and approval. It is applied 
only to SELECT BARRE MEMORIALS created 
to Guild standards. It is further evidenced by 
a Guild certificate guaranteeing permanent satisfaction. No 
stronger guarantee can be made. An entire industry is pledged to 
its fulfillment. Write for book ‘To Protect Your Memorial Investment.” 
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TODAY IN AMERICA 


DEBT AND MR. CITIZEN 


wr is the average man’s stake in the Federal 
budget—not this year, but in the long pull ahead? 
The President’s statement last week did not answer 
this question directly... But it, was sufficiently forth- 
right to furnish the materials for an answer. 


The President revealed that tax receipts have failed 
to meet his expectations by a disheartening amount, 
that the cost of the normal activities of government 
has not dropped and that the country must go on pay- 
ing a stupendous bill for relief. He promised a bal- 
anced budget after another fiscal year and added, in 
passing, that he would attempt to save some of the 
money appropriated in the coming year. He indicated 
clearly that he would use the veto power to prevent the 
many raids on the Treasury now gathering momentum 
in Congress. And, finally, he did not gloss over the dis- 
appointing faét that a further deficit of half a billion 
dollars is going to be piled on to the public debt in 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1937. 

“So what?” the average man will say. “I’m not a 
big shot in business or finance. And I’m not a job- 
holder or a reliefer. What do I care about ‘fiscal 
years’ and ‘tax yields’? Come good times or bad, I 
manage to pay my own way and even to lay a little 
something by.” 

This question almost answers itself. The average 
man is a provident person. Millions of insurance poli- 
cies and savings-bank accounts are the evidences of his 
unquenchable desire to protect the security of his per- 
sonal little kingdom—himself, his home and his de- 
pendents. This preoccupation of his transcends all 
others. Strikes, elections, wars, the ups and downs of 
business are incidental. They come and go. He figures 
he can manage somehow, in the future as in the past, 
no matter how they come out. But the security of his 
savings is another matter. And for this the average 
man holds the government responsible. Anyone who 
doubts that he is worried about how Congress and the 
President will use their plenary power over his dollar 
ten or twenty years hence has only to consult Dr. 
Gallup’s poll on inflation published last Sunday. The 
average man is indifferent to the government’s finances 
only insofar as he fails to see the connection be- 
tween them and the dollars he is saving. 


Now the President seems to agree thoroughly with 
such wise advisers as Mr. Eccles that this is the 
moment when national recovery ought to begin to be 
reflected in the national financial picture, the moment 
when we ought to be able to live within our income. 
This year of 1937 is not the most satisfactory in our 
history, but it is sufficiently prosperous to enable us to 
have balanced the budget. For the balancing of the 
budget is not a goal; it is a transition point, a 45-yard 
line. The goal itself is the reduction of the debt and 
the accumulation of those resources needed to meet the 
impact of another depression. 

The most disappointing aspect of the present situ- 
ation, then, is that it looks as though we might have to 
forgo our real goal—paying off some of what we owe— 
and content ourselves with the simple task of paying 
for our current expenses. And if-we accept this as our 
goal, if we admit that the governnient cannot live with- 


May 1, 1937 


By RAYMOND MOLEy 


in its income except in years of abounding prosperity, 
then we must admit that we are willing to see the 
national debt become a permanent charge upon the 
savings of the future. 


This means that Mr. Average Citizen will have to 
fork up the taxes to pay interest on the old debt the 
government has failed to reduce. It means that if this 
interest becomes unwieldy when the next depression 
comes along and when new sums of money must be 
raised for relief, the government will almost certainly 
be driven into another devaluation of the dollar. |i 
means that Mr. Average Citizen’s savings may not buy 
him as much security as he thought they would. 


If we permit each depression to pile up its own 
stratum of national debt and accept the fact that the 
dollar must be devalued every twenty years or so, we 
simply live off our own fat. We consume the present 
and future security of the thrifty and the provident. 
It is true, of course, that America is a great country 
and that a billion or so could be added each year to 
the national debt for hundreds of years, and work 
itself out in the form of a rise in prices so slow that 
no one would notice it unless he lived to the age of 
James Hilton’s Grand Lama. But somehow deficits 
never grow that moderately and steadily. They gain 
momentum as they go. 


power he is clearly aware of this danger, the 
President is now attempting to make provision 
against it. But such is the political situation at the 
moment that he cannot do much more than resist, de- 
lay, skillfully pit one pressure group against the other 
and try at all costs to prevent further increases in the 
deficit. It is hardly to be expected that deficits will 
not run well into 1939. 


One last consideration. A sizable part of Mr. Aver- 
age Citizen’s savings, in the years ahead, is going to be 
drawn into the old-age and unemployment funds which 
the government has set up under the Social Security 
Act. Mr. Average Citizen is going to save more than he 
used to. And the more he saves, the more poignant 
will be his interest in the range of prices. He will 
want prices to harmonize with the dollars he is now 
paying out of his wages for future security. If they 
don’t, he and his friends are going to yell louder at 
the doors of Congress than any other pressure group 
has ever yelled before. He and his friends are going 
to claim that the government has assured them not 
merely a given number of dollars for their future se- 
curity, but security itself. He is going to insist, just 4 
his English brother did a few years back, that he be 
given a larger number of dollars. If his demand is 
recognized, as it may well be, the money to satisfy it 
will have to come from somewhere. It will come in 
part from taxes and in part from further government 
borrowing—in short, from a further increase in the 
national debt, a further decrease in the purchasing 
power of the dollar and further shrinkage in the real 
value of the personal savings of Mr. Average Citizen. 

It is a prospect he could do worse than mull over 
at this time. It may even prompt him to tell his 
representatives in Congress that he expects them (0 
cooperate with the President’s economy efforts. 
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The Chapter in Your Life 
entitled 


SAN FRANCISCO 


orning San Francisco’s mighty Bay bridge 
u eastward in the sun, above the battle- 
id ocean liners. 


ugh the University of California campus, 


with eucalyptus trees; over the Eastbay 
ough miles of cherry orchards,and acres 
ts grown for their seeds. ..into Califor- 


’S ; reat central valley of the San Joaquin. 


ugh vineyard lands, and fields of melons 
g on the ground ...across to the Sierra 
s and the road into Yosemite. 


1: thousand feet you now are lifted up, 


| picturesque Gold Towns and real far- 


| ranches—to a valley in the clouds! 


iight-walled, granite valley that two mil- 


Lvery day will be exciting/ 


lion years of sliding glaciers made. Where twenty 
silver waterfalls slip from the top in graceful 
mile-long dives...to flashing rainbow-trout- 
filled streams in the verdant valley floor. 

You're going to wonder if there is another 
place in all the world that is so thrilling as 
Yosemite. And then you're going to think back 
... and ahead, 

To San Francisco’s towered hills, above the 
new-bridged Golden Gate ...and Chinatown and 
the salty Embarcadero and the ocean beach. 

To mild, invigorating sunny days filled to the 
dusk with new, exciting sport. And nights in 
famed, world-registered hotels and gay restau- 
rants, with music and rare entertainment. 


Send today for the new, free, illustrated book: 
THE CHAPTER IN YOUR LIFE ENTITLED SAN 
FRANCISCO. 

It pictures and describes the whole vacation- 
land this storied city centers: 

Unforgettable Yosemite and Lake Tahoe; Del 
Monte, Monterey and Carmel, hugging the blue 
Pacific; tree-banked Feather River and Russian 
River; Mt. Shasta and volcanic Mt. Lassen... 
deep forests of giant-Redwood trees. 

Ask any railroad, steamship or airline agent, or 
your auto club how easily you now may come! 


ke CALIFORNIANS INC. 


Dept. 605, 703 Market St., San Francisco. Please 
send the new book and Official Tourist Map, free. 
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HEAR 
JACK OAKIE’S 
COLLEGE 


A gala show with 
**President’’ Jack 
Oakie in person. Fun 
and music by Holly- 
wood comedians and 
singing stars! Tues- 
days—8:30 pm E.S.T. 
(9:30 pm _ E.D.S.T.), 
7:30 pm C.S.T., 6:30 
pm M.S.T., 5:30 pm 
P.S.T., over WABC- 
Columbia Network, 


WELCOMES A“LIFT.”’ 
“I have my hands 
full,” remarks Mrs. 
Richard Heming- 
way, housewife. 
“When I feel tired, 
I smoke a Camel 
and get the grand- 
est ‘lift’ in energy.” 


What a power-line 
“trouble-shooter” 
is up against 


L Tafft works in a maze 

of high-voltage wires. 
Around him—11,000 volts 
lurk. A tense job that will 
test digestion if anything 
will! Here’s Al’s comment: 
“Sure! Working among 
high-voltage cables isn’t 
calculated to help one’s di- 
gestion. But mine doesn’t 
give me trouble. I smoke 
Camels with my meals and 
after. Camels set me right!” 


Make Camels a part of 
your dining. Smoking Cam- 
els speeds up the flow of 
digestive fluids — alkaline 
fluids. Being mild, Camels 
are gentle to your throat — 
better for steady smoking. 


PRIZES HEALTHY 
NERVES. Fred Ja- 
coby, Jr., National 
Outboard Cham- 
pion, says: “I 
smoke Camels 
regularly. They’re 
f= mild—and never 
——4 get on my nerves.” 


Copyright, 1937, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


COSTLIER TOBACCOS~—camels are made from finer, MORE EX- 


PENSIVE TOBACCOS — Turkish and Domestic—than any other popular brand. 











